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MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


Unirep Stratss Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON Lagpor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:25 a. m., pursuant to call, in the Old Su- 
preme Court Chamber room, P-63, the Capitol, Senator Lister Hill, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill (presiding), Thurmond, Smith, Purtell, 
Goldwater, and Allott. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Roy E. James, assistant chief clerk; John S. Forsythe, general counsel ; 
William G. Reidy, professional staff member; and Michael J. Bern- 
stein, professional staff member. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we will begin hearings on S. 395, a bill to encourage 
expansion of teaching and research in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to institutions of higher learning and 
to state educational agencies. 

We have before the committee not only S. 395 but also a bill, S. 1092, 
introduced by Senator Neuberger for himself and Senator Morse. 

S. 1092 is identical with S. 395, with one minor difference; that 
minor difference being in subsection (b) of section 3 of the bill, which 
deals with the definition of the term “State educational agency.” 

Copies of the bill and departmental reports will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The bills and reports referred to follow :) 


[S. 395, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To encourage expansion of teaching and research in the education of mentally 
retarded children through grants to institutions of higher learning and to State educa- 


tional agencies 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to make grants to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning to assist them in providing training of professional personnel to con- 
duct research in, or conduct training of teachers in, fields related to education 
of mentally retarded children. Such grants may be used by such institutions to 
assist in covering the cost of courses of training or study for such personnel 
and for establishing and maintaining fellowships, with such stipends as may be 
determined by the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of Education is also authorized to make grants to 
State educational agencies to assist them in establishing and maintaining, directly 
or through grants to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning, 
fellowships or traineeships for training personnel engaged or preparing to 
engage in employment as teachers of mentally retarded children or as super- 
visors of such teachers. 

Sec. 3. Payments of grants pursuant to this Act may be made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education from time to time, in advance or by way of reimbursement, on 
such conditions as the Commissioner may determine. 
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Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “nonprofit institution” means an institution owned and operated 
by one or more corporations or associations no part of the net earnings of which 
inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

(b) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools in the State. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner of Education is authorized to delegate any of his 
functions under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education. 





[S. 1092, 85th Cong. Ist Sess. ] 


A BILL To encourage expansion of teaching and research in the education of mentally 
retarded children through grants to institutions of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies 


Be it enacted by the Senate and. House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to make grants to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learn- 
ing to assist them in providing training of professional personnel to conduct 
research in, or conduct training of teachers in, fields related to education of 
mentally retarded children. Such grants may be used by such institutions to 
assist in covering the cost of courses of training or study for such personnel and 
for establishing and maintaining fellowships, with such stipends as may be 
determined by the Commissioner of Edueation. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of Education is also authorized to make grants 
to State educational agencies to assist them in establishing and maintaining, 
directly or through grants to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning, fellowship or traineeships for training personnel engaged or preparing 
to engage in employment as teachers of mentally retarded children or as super- 
visors of such teachers. 

Sec. 3. Payments of grants pursuant to this Act may be made by the Comumis- 
sioner of Education from time to time, in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
on such conditions as the Commissioner may determine. 

Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “nonprofit institution” means an institution owned and operated 
by one or more corporations or associations no part of the net earnings of which 
inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

(b) The term “State edneational agency” means the State board of edneation 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for State supervision of educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children and youths in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the State. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner of Education is authorized to delegate any of his 
functions under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


Washington, D. C., February 20, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 
15, 1957, for a report on S. 395, a bill te encourage expansion of teaching and 
research in the education of mentally retarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educational agencies. 

This bill, which is identical to the draft bill submitted by the Department 
last year and introduced as S. 3620, 84th Congress, would authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Hducation to make grants to public or other nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning and to State educational agencies to assist them in providing 
training of professional personnel to conduct research in, or conduct training 
of teachers in, fields related to education of mentally retarded children. The bill 
S. 3620 passed the Senate on June 11, 1956, but was not finally acted upon in 
the House of Representatives. 
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The need for special education programs for mentally handicapped children 
is widely recognized and has had increasing attention from educators, citizen 
groups, and the State legislatures in recent years. All four States now authorize 
State aid for special education programs in the public schools. Twenty-two 
States have enacted such legislation since 1949, and 11 of these since 1952. 
Heartening though this progress has been, it is estimated that not more than 
one-third of the 1,500,000 mentally retarded children of school age are now 
receiving special education in either public or private schools or in institutions. 
This situation is attributed primarily to the fact that there is a severe shortage 
of teachers trained in this specialized field, thus impeding further expansion of 
educational programs for these children. On the basis of the most recent esti- 
mates available there are approximately 10,000 teachers now engaged in this 
tield, whereas it is estimated that at least 65,000 are needed. The principal 
limiting factor in meeting the need is the lack of sufficient professional personnel 
and training programs for the preparation of such teachers. 

Increased research in fields related to education of mentally retarded children 
is a necessary accompaniment to the development and expansion of training 
programs for the preparation of teachers of mentally retarded children. Under 
the provisions of Public Law 531, 83d Congress, which authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Education to enter into cooperative arrangements with universities and 
colleges and State educational agencies for the conduct of research in educa- 
tion, the 84th Congress appropriated funds for fiscal year 1957, of which $675,000 
have been designated for research in the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Although 27 projects have been initiated in this area of research, the short- 
age of properly trained research personnel has handicapped the development of 
the research program authorized by the Congress. The provisions of 8. 395 
would materially assist in the training of professional personnel to conduct 
research in education of mentally retarded children and thereby complement 
basic program objectives of the Office of Education in this field. 

The provisions of S. 395, we believe, would provide an effective means of en- 
couraging the development and expansion of training programs for the prepara- 
tion of professional personnel to train teachers and conduct research in this 
specialized field of education and thereby strike at the basic cause of the prevail- 
ing scarcity of such personnel. 

We would therefore recommend that the bill be enacted by the Congress. 

Inasmuch as the expenditures which would be entailed by the enactment of 
the bill are not expected to exceed $1 million in any of the first 5 years of the 
proposed program, no statement of cost estimates and personnel requirements is 
submitted with this report. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Forsom, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 8, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIt., 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of February 
8, 1957. for a report on S. 1092, a bill to encourage expansion of teaching and 
research in the education of mentally retarded children through grants to insti- 
tutions of higher learning and to State educational agencies. 

The bill would authorize the Commissioner of Education to make grants to 
public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning to assist them in provid- 
ing training of professional personnel to conduct research in, or conduct train- 
ing of teachers in, fields related to education of mentally retarded children, and 
to make grants to State educational agencies to assist them in establishing and 
maintaining fellowships or traineeships for training personnel engaged or pre- 
paring to engage in employment as teachers of mentally retarded children or as 
supervisors of such teachers. Except for one technical difference, the bill is 
identical to S. 395, which the Department recommended for enactment in a letter 
to you under date of February 20, 1957. 

The difference between S. 1092 and S. 395 is found in section 4 (b) of the bills, 
in which the term “State educational agencies” is defined. S. 395 defines the 
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term as “the State board of education or other agency or officer primarily re- 
sponsible for State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools in 
the State.” The instant bill defines the term as “the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for State supervision of educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children and youths in public elementary and secondary 
schools in the State.” 

Although most States place the responsibility for special education of mentally 
retarded and other handicapped children in the State agency having primary 
responsibility for the supervision of all public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the State, there are a few States which have created separate boards to 
supervise special public-school education for these children, or have placed pri- 
mary responsibility for such education in a State agency other than the State 
educational agency. The particular program which these bills would authorize, 
however, should be administered by the State agency having primary responsi- 
bility for the supervision of public elementary and secondary education, because 
the setting of professional standards and teacher certification is primarily the 
responsibility of the State departments of education. For this reason, the De- 
partment prefers the definition of “State educational agency” contained in 8. 
395. 

Accordingly, we recomend against enactment of S. 1092 and suggest that the 
provisions of S. 395 be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to he sub- 
mission of this report to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Foxisom, Secretary. 
(The report of the Bureau of the Budget appears on p. 11.) 

The Cuatrman. Our first witness this morning will be Dr. L. G. 
Derthick, Commissioner, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Come forward, please, Dr. Derthick. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. ROMAINE P. 
MACKIE, CHIEF, SECTION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH; AND DR. RALPH C. M. FLYNT, DIRECTOR OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The Carman. Doctor, we would be delighted to have you proceed 
in your own way. You might first identify yourself for the record. 
Of course, we all know you and we like to have you here. 

Dr. Derruick. My name is Lawrence G. Derthick, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and I am very happy to be before your committee 
again, Senator Hill. 

I have prepared some testimony on this bill. We have copies to 
pass out to the members of your committee. I think it might be help- 
ful if I would first present this testimony. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may present it. It will go into 
the record in full or you may proceed. 

Would you like to summarize it ? 

Dr. Drerruickx. Well, we have carefully prepared a good deal of 
evidence. 

The Cuarrman. You proceed, then, to read it all. 

Dr. Drrruicx. As a new Commissioner of Education joining the 
Office of Education I have been exceedingly impressed by the breadth 
and scope of the activities of the Office of Education in its attempt 
to help provide improved educational opportunities for the children 
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and youth of America. I have had long years of deep and abiding 
interest in handicapped children. In fact, in my own school system 
of Chattanooga we hava developed programs for handicapped children 
including the mentally retarded child. I am frank to say one of the 
serious stumbling blocks in the development of these programs for 
these and other groups of exceptional children was the difficulty in se- 
curing the services of specially prepared teachers. You can imagine 
then my pleasure on joining the Department to find that the Office of 
Education was giving leadership to the education of handicapped 
children, including the important program of cooperative educational 
research in the area of the mentally retarded. 

The office staff is conducting recurring studies on children in special 
classes, State and local provisions for them, and the qualifications 
needed by teachers of the various types of exceptional children. A 
bulletin on qualifications and preparation of teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children is now in press. A study of school programs for train- 
able children is being undertaken. These are only examples of the 
efforts the Office of Education is making to meet the needs of school- 
age children with mental retardation. These children break down 
into various groupings. The range of retardation is very great, vary- 
ing from mild retardation to very severe retardation. Estimates of 
the number of retarded range from 2 to 3 percent of the total number 
of children, with 2, percent, being the generally accepted, the most 
nearly verifiable figure. Currently these children are being thought 
of in two groups—the “educable” and the “trainable” children. The 
best estimates we have indicate that educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren number about 20 per 1,000 while trainable children number a lit- 
tle over 3 per 1,000 of the school population. . While something is 
being done by the Nation’s schools to meet the needs of these children, 
itis estimated that not more than 1 in 4 has the opportunity for suit- 
able education at present. And some of these are in classes not equipped 
to meet their needs. 

Currently the school systems are trying to serve a somewhat larger 
number of mentally retarded children which involves inclusion of quite 
severely handicapped children, usually referred to as_ trainable. 
These so-called trainable children formerly remained at home or were 
placed in institutions because they were believed to be totally incapable 
of learning. It isin this area that we need to do much more research to 
find out if more of these children can be made at least self-supporting 
or capable of more self-care. 

A very important aspect of the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren is that which concerns itself with the social and occupational ad- 
justment in adult life. The mentally retarded adolescents of today are 
the mentally retarded adults of tomorrow. The retarded have a poten- 
tial contribution to make the world in which they live. They are citi- 
zens, too, with the right to an opportunity to work and fulfill their role 
in our democracy. Under the right conditions of education and train- 
ing, a vast majority of these children can become good adult workers, 
and, therefore, good citizens. 

This is being demonstrated in the day-to-day operations of the Fed- 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation program which is administered by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The function of this program is to prepare 
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disabled persons, including the mentally retarded, for remunerative 
employment and to place them in suitable jobs. 

he extent to which the rehabilitation program can meet this chal- 
lenge depends in large measure upon the nature, character, and quality 
of preparatory training provided through the schools. The school 
should be one place where the mentally retarded can be sure to obtain 
basic training in knowledge and in attitudes which are needed on the 
job. Desirable social and personal attitudes, work habits, and traits 
are the best type of preparation which the school can provide. If 
young men and women can leave schoo] with enough academic skill to 
read notices and fill out blanks; travel independently ; be clean, cour- 
teous, and punctual; and get along with their associates, then the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program can effectively fulfill its function. If, on 
the other hand, the resources of the rehabilitation program must also 
assume responsibility for the development of those basic skills and 
character traits which are the responsibility of our public-school sys- 
tem and the home during childhood, then the employment potential for 
mentally retarded will of necessity, be substantially reduced. 

To teach the mentally retarded individual how to live better, to 
teach him to use all of his capacities, to teach him to become a useful 
and contented member of a social group requires special training on 
the part of our teaching force. 

I was gratified also to find that the Office of Education is pressing 
forward vigorously on its program of cooperative research under Publ- 
lic Law 531, 83d Congress, for which appropriation was provided by 
the 84th Congress. The response to this program indicaies the wish of 
many leading educators to carry on research in the education of the 
mentally retarded and their appreciation of the action of Congress on 
this matter is impressive. We anticipate that many more requests 
will be received. At the present time 47 projects have been approved 
by our Research Advisory Committee and 34 are under contract, all 
this in the brief period of a few months since the appropriation was 
made. These requests have come from colleges and universities, State 
departments of education, and from local school systems. A number 
of additional proposals are known to be on the way. 

I find, however, that in the original stages of planning for a research 
program in mental retardation it was pointed out, and this has been 
borne out by our present experience, that the chief cause of delay with 
this problem is the lack of personnel prepared to work in mental re- 
tardation and in research. In fact, several contracts are still pending 
because the personnel is not available. The proposed legislation, if 
enacted, would go a long way toward alleviating this problem. 

While the cooperative research project, which I have just described, 
will in my judgment contribute much to the solution of many of the 
problems in the education of the mentally retarded, it is not enough. 
The need for fully qualified personnel is still the great need of the 
program. 

We have therefore considered that the best contribution which could 
be made by the Federal Government lies in alleviating the shortage 
of trained manpower in the education of the mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The legislation embodied in S. 395 proposes a program whereby 
colleges and universities and State departments of education recruit 
and provide for the advanced training of leadership in this field. Once 
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we close the gap of the leadership for the education of the mentally 
retarded, then it is our judgment that the States and local school sys- 
tems and institutions of higher learning will be in a better position 
to follow up on the matter of the training of teachers. 

While the ultimate goal of our State educational system is to bring 
about an increase in the number of well qualified teachers to work 
directly with mentally retarded children and youth, the basic objec- 
tive of the provisions of S. 395 is to provide fellowships at the gradu- 
ate level which would be financially adequate to attract promising 
teachers and supervisors, faculty members, and research workers. 
Emphasis in the next 2 or 3 years should be on this part of the pro- 
gram. Some of these individuals would then become professors in 
colleges and universities, thus increasing the teacher-education capaci- 
ties of existing programs. Others could head programs in other col- 
leges. Still others would assume positions of leadership and supervi- 
sion in State and local school systems and give their attention directly 
to the expansion and improvement of educational programs for chil- 
dren in the Nation’s schools. 

Increasingly it is recognized that teachers should have special pre- 
paration to work with the mentally retarded. This is reflected in 
State legislation and State certification. At the present time 44 
States have legislation to aid public schools in providing for mentally 
retarded children. At the same time standards of certification of 
teachers of the mentally retarded are rapidly being developed by State 
departments of education. At the present time 27 have special certifi- 
cation standards for teachers of the mentally retarded. According to 
a study made by the Office of Education in 1954 teachers of the men- 
tally retarded were more frequently requested than those in any other 
area of special education. 

The colleges and universities have recognized this problem in mak- 
ing an effort to meet the need, but many of these teacher-preparation 
institutions are understaffed and lacking in the facilities essential for 
the program of educating teachers to meet this need. In a recent study 
of the Office of Education, 49 colleges reported a curriculum sequence 
for the preparation of teachers of the mentally retarded but the same 
colleges reported only 28 instructors giving full time to the preparation 
of teachers of the mentally retarded. They also reported 64 giving 
part time to the instruction in this program. Relatively few of the 
colleges and universities, perhaps 15, appear to have the facilities to 
conduct doctoral programs. any of the others seem to be inade- 
quately staffed and otherwise ill equipped even for the training of un- 
dergraduate students in the area. The same colleges participating in 
the Office of Education study just referred to granted in 1953 4 doc- 
toral degrees and 130 masters’ degrees. 

There are few other problems in the field of education which have 
been as neglected as this one of the finding a way to assist families and 
the schools in providing the best education and training for our men- 
tally retarded children and youth. We have made only a beginning 
in the United States toward dealing with this problem in our schools, 
a problem which has perforce had to take its place alongside many 
other pressing problems. I do believe that the time has now come 
when we should give special acceleration to the education of the men- 
tally retarded. 
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_ The provisions of S. 395 would in our judgment provide an eifec- 
tive means of encouraging the development and expansion of training 
programs for the preparation of professional personnel, to train 
teachers and to conduct research in this specialized field of education 
and therefore strike at the basic cause of the prevailing scarcity of 
such personnel. 

If such legislation were to be enacted, it would round out the basic 
Federal program in the education of the mentally retarded, it would 
supplement the quest for knowledge and information under Public 
Law 531, 83d Congress, and it would begin to provide high-level per- 
sonnel for leadership in operating programs. With this basic pro- 
gram, we might look forward to the following developments: (1) 
Relief to the families of mentally retarded children and youth; (2) 
improving the life of the mentally retarded child and increasing his 
possibilities for self-support; (3) reducing the number of mentally 
retarded children who receive institutional care; (4) reducing the 
degree of dependency among mentally retarded living at home; (5) 
increasing opportunities for special instruction in local school systems 
and helping to solve many specific problems such as equalization of 
opportunity for the rural mentally retarded child. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Doctor, let. me ask you this question, if I may. When you speak 
of your research and your courses of training for teachers of men- 
tally retarded children, do you include in the phrase “mentally re- 
tarded ‘children” what some groups speak of.as emotionally malad- 
justed children? 

Dr. Derruick: Senator, this legislation, as I understand it, has 
been confined to the mentally retarded child and does not include, 
especially, the severe emotionally disturbed child. Our study that 
I presented this morning has been developed for the mentally re- 
tarded child. However, I think it is true that with a person tak- 
ing specialized training for the mentally retarded, a certain amount 
of that training would be similar to. the training for dealing with 
the severely emotionally disturbed child. Naturally, we are inter- 
ested in all of these areas, but for the moment our attention is con- 
centrated here. 

The . I think for the information of the committee, 
Doctor, you might explain briefly the differences in the authoriza- 
tion given the Commissioner in section 1 and section 2 of the bill. 

Dr. Dertruickx. As I understand it, Senator Hill, section 1 is con- 
cerned with strengthening the training facilities and resources of the 
training institutions. The money there would go for grants for 
faculty members or for traineeships or for fellowships. The evi- 
dence I indicated showed the shortage of facilities in these training 
institutions. So section 1 would be primarily directed to strengthen- 
ing the programs in the training institutions. Section 2 would be 
concentrated, according to my understanding, at the State depart- 
ment of education level, whereby State departments of education in 
developing leadership in this field would designate people, members 
cf the staff, promising leaders in supervision, in local school systems, 
for scholarships to encourage their continued training, with the ex- 
pectation that they would come back to the State departments and 
to the local school systems to lead out in teacher training. 
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The CuairMan. Senator Smith, have you any questions ? 

Senator Smiru. You referred to the children in your report, Doc- 
tor, as divided into two groups, the educable and the trainable chil- 
dren. I suppose the educable are the more promising; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Dr. Derrinick. That is correct. 

Senator SmirH. And the trainable are the more difficult cases, is 
that what you mean ¢ 

Dr. Dertiick. Yes, sir. The educable mentally retarded are 
those, maybe roughly, you might say, with a 50 to 75 I. Q. range, 
and might be expected to take training that would enable them to fit 
into community life and to take positions and to perform with reason- 
able effectiveness. 

The severely mentally retarded group is called the trainable group, 
and maybe some of them would stop with learning how to take care 
of themselves, body and personal habits. Maybe they could be given 
enough training to move about or take care of themselves in the home. 

There are some in that group, however, that might be able to take 
training sufficient to enable them to work in sheltered workshops, as 
they are called. But you, according to my concept, have the correct 
distinction between those two groups. 

The educable gr oup, fortunately, and, naturally, i is by far the larger 
group. About 20 in 1,000, it is estimated are in the educable group. 
But in the trainable group it is about 3 in 1,000. 

Senator Smrrn. I take it this program calls for grants. I am a 
sponsor of the program, and I ought to know it and thoroughly 
understand it, but I am not clear exactly how this would be handled. 
You are authorized to make grants to institutions or make grants to 
State boards of education, to give scholarships and so forth for 
people who would be specially trained in this field. We do not con- 
template taking away from the States their responsibility for taking 
care of cases of this kind. 

Do you call for any matching by the State, if you make a grant to 
the State ? 

Dr. Derruick. It is not my understanding that this does call for 

matching. 

Senator Surru. Have you any estimate at all of what the total cost 
would be, as far as you know of the situation in the country ! 

Dr. Derrick. Dr. Flynt has given me the budget as worked out. 

Would you give the Senator that infor mation, Doctor ? 

Dr. Fiyyr. Tam Ralph Flynt, Senator Smith. 

The budget is projected for a period of 5 years. The Bureau of the 
Budget authorized a request for $500,000 for the first year, and the 
policy decisions 

Senator Smiru. Do you mean $100,000 a year ? 

Dr. Frynr. $500,000 for the first year, sir. That would grow to 
$843,120 in the second year and thereafter would plateau at $852,150 
for the next 3 years. That would provide approximately 32 fellow- 
ships at. the second and third year level in the first year, and 175 fel- 
lowships at the first year of graduate study. 

Some of those. because of the fact that it would be difficult to mount 
such a program in summer, would have to be half-year fellowships, 
but in the second year they would be built up to full-year fellowships, 
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and that accounts for the increase in funds. So that is only a natural 
growth of the first year’s program. That involves only payment 
to students, sir, with a grant of $50 per student to each institution for 
processing costs. But there would not be contemplated in the earlier 
phase of the program any grants to institutions for facilities, unless, 
of course, further study indicated that that would be an insuperable 
roadblock and it would be necessary to help them prepare facilities 
in order to increase enroliment. But that is not foreseen at this 
level. 

Dr. Derraick. Mr. Chairman, I might explain. As you know, I 
have come into this picture since this legislation was worked out and 
appropriations lined up. But it is my understanding that the appro- 
priation contemplated in this 5-year period would support section 1 of 
the legislation, ~ there is no money contemplated to support sec- 
tion 2. I felt that vour committee should have that fact registered. 

Senator Smiru. Do you mean the first year or for 4 years? 

Dr. Derruicx. As I understand it, in the first 5 years, the appro- 
priation contemplated would support section 1 of the bill and there is 
not now contemplated funds to support section 2. I felt that that 
should be registered in your minds if it were not already. There is 
this comment that might be made, however, that in the fellowships, 
traineeships, and grants that would be made to these leaders who 
would take advance training in the field to enable them to train more 
teachers that State departments might have their personnel in that 
program as might local school systems, because the people to be 
trained are the people that will serve in these leadership positions. 

So I think there is not the neglect of section 2 as would appear on 
the surface. 

Senator Smirn. Let me ask you this: Do you contemplate training 
people for full time in this field, or is this additional training for 
teaching in other fields, and this is part of the whole teacher equip- 
ment ? 

Dr. DerruicK. No, siv. The plan contemplated is that these people 
would spend full time in this field. 

Senator Smith, Dr. Flynt wished to supplement his statement. He 
has been on this legislation from the outset. 

Dr. Frynr. I wanted to say, Senator Smith, that it is my under- 
standing that this could be reviewable after the end of the first year. 

Senator Smirn. Then it is sort of an experimental shot to start 
with; is that how we should look at it? 

I am interested, because, as you know, we have taken the position 
that Federal participation in education was for construction and that 
sort of thing and not for the actual training of teachers, which is a 
State function. But I also recognize that we have a special field here. 
It is not anything that we can normally expect the States to pick up 
and handle properly. That is why we are getting into a Federal pro- 
gram. That is why I asked if you were training full time teachers, 
if the Federal Government is taking over the full time training of 
people who are to deal with this specific problem. 

Dr. Derruick. It is a graduate and advanced program of training 
for leaders who, in colleges and universities, State departments of ed- 
ucation, and local school systems, will accelerate the training of teach- 
ers who will be teaching the children. We want to train trainers of 
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teachers and not get into the business of training the rank and file of 
the teachers. 

Senator Smrrxa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. In connection with your question, Senator Smith, 
it might be well to put into the record at this point the letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget under date of February 21, stating that the bill 
embodies the proposal of the President contained in the 1958 budget 
and, accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget favors enactment. That 
will be in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Drak Mr, CuarkMAN: This will acknowledge your letters of January 15, 
1957, and ene 8, 1957, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget 
on identic al bills, S. 395 and S. 1092, to encourage expansion of teaching and 
research in the education of mentally retarded children through grants to 
institutions of higher learning and to State educational agencies. 

These bills embody the proposal of the President contained in the 1958 budget, 


and, accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget fayors their enactment. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rosert EH, Merriam, 
Assistant Director. 

The Cuairman. Senator Thurmond, have you any questions? 

Senator THurmMonp. Dr. Derthick, I want to congratulate you on 
the fine statement you made here. Having been a teacher and a school 
superintendent myself, in my younger days, I am vitally interested 
in any field of education. There are several points, though, that con- 
cern me about this particular bill. One is entering into a new field 
of activity. The people of this country are now calling for a redue- 
tion in Federal expenditures and not an increase. I believe it was 
stated that this bill would bring about a cost of a half billion dollars 
the first year, $825,000 the second year, $850,000 the third year, and 
then pyramid as the years go by; is that correct ? 

Dr. Derrick. Yes, sir. Well, I believe it is a 5-year 
outlined. 

Senator THurMoNp. And what would the 5-year program cost? 

Dr. Derruick. The addition of a half million and $843,000, plus 
$852,000, plus $852,000, plus $852,000. That would be the 5 years. 
Roughly, about $3.5 million or a little better. 

Senator Tuurmonp. About $3.5 million. It struck me that the 
function of training these teachers, or grants that are to be made, 
should be made by ‘the States and not the Federal Government, It 
struck me that research, if it could be made available to the whole 
Nation, would be a wise undertaking for the Federal Government, 
because that research would be very valuable to each State of the 
Nation, and would be very helpful. It would prevent the necessity for 
each State having to conduct. such research. 

But, then, so far as training those teachers, and carrying on the 
program, under the division of powers set up in the C onstitution, it 


strikes me that this matter falls within the sphere of activity of the 
States. 


program 
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Dr. Derruick. Senator, I appreciate knowing about your back- 
ground, your profession, and it does put you in an unusual position 
to understand these problems and to be sympathetic with them. I 
think the problem might be put this way: In the universities and 
colleges, there are not training facilities adequate nor are there per- 
sonnel adequate to train teachers in this field. It is a highly special- 
ized field. These children, it has been variously estimated, amount 
to perhaps a million and a half in this country. Year after year they 
go without educational opportunities. 

As a local school superintendent in the last 10 years, it has been a 
great satisfaction on my part, after tremendous effort, to get classes 
for these children. But, in getting the classes for these children, we 
could not get specially trained teachers. We had to do the best we 
could to select teachers and to train them on the job. It was never 
adequate, but it was certainly giving these children much better edu- 
cational opportunities than they had before. That situation is multi- 
plied all over the United States until there just are not the facilities. 

The thinking behind this bill is that, if the Federal Government 
can come in and stimulate the provision of facilities to meet this need 
for this period of 5 years, then the Federal Government steps out of 
the picture and the States and institutions are in a position to take 
over. That, fundamentally, is the reason. I hope it is impressive. 

There will be, maybe, the contrary point of view. I am distressed 
about the failure of local State and local school systems to meet this 
problem and the fact that the years go by and these children are sim- 
ply lost to the schools. I would like to see this program to stimulate 
the effort, with the Federal Government later stepping out of the 
picture. Of course, under this program, it would be the States and 
the universities that would select the people, make the grants, and so 
on. The Federal Government would not be interfering with their 
responsibilities. 

Senator THurmonp. I am in thorough accord with the goal to be 
accomplished, as anyone is who has sympathy for the type of person 
that we are considering here and their welfare. I certainly am. I 
do not think there is any man in the United States who is more inter- 
ested in humanity than Senator Hill. I want to commend him for 
his high motives and the great service he has rendered to humanity 
in the past in these matters. 

In this bill I am concerned about the Federal Government launch- 
ing into a new program when we cannot pay for the programs we are 
now undertaking. We have accumulated a debt in this country now 
of $276 billion. We owe more money than all the nations of the world 
put together. There is not a State in this Nation that is not in better 
shape to build school buildings or pay teachers or undertake this type 
of program than the Federal Government. The States can do this 
job, just like they can do this school-construction job. The fact that 
the States have not met the responsibilities still is no ground for the 
Federal Government to invade a division of powers between the States 
and the Federal Government. Do you think so? 

Dr. Derruick. Senator, you are in a much better position to evalu- 
ate the financial resources of the States and the Federal Government 
than I. I can only emphasize the need, and the fact that this need is 
not being met, and then you and the members of your committee must 
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make the decision. I know that some of the most moving and touch- 
ing experiences I have had have been to see in a meager way some of 
these children get the attention that they have never had, which makes 
school become a developmental place for them. They learn, achieve, 
grow, and develop. 

I can tell you of cases of individual children. I also know that, 
whether or not the States can afford it, they are not meeting the is- 
sue. Some States, perhaps, if they would sacrifice a lot of things 
that they pay for, and concentrate it on the school problem, certainly 
could do a much better job. 

But the fact is that they have not done so. These children, a mil- 
lion and a half of them, who are not getting training—not the whole 
million anda half, but maybe 1,200,000, are not getting adequate train- 
ing—I know, if they do have the resources and the facilities for de- 
velopment, they can take useful places in the community, they can 
become a greater economic asset, they can pay back their education 
many times over in what they produce. Those children are just as 
important to our Nation as any other children. Very humbly and re- 
spectfully, I just voice that conviction. 

Senator THurmonp. I concur with you on what you say about the 
importance of this work and the usefulness that can be brought about 
on the part of these people. I am thoroughly in favor of training be- 
ing provided for them. But is that not the responsibility of the State 
of Tennessee or New York or South Carolina and not the Federal 
Government? 

Dr. Derruick. Senator, I can only repeat that the States of Ten- 
nessee and South Carolina and the other States are not meeting their 
responsibility. It seems to me that the Federal Government, through 
this legislation, could come in and stimulate programs, get them go- 
ing, and step out, and the State, by that time, would have assumed 
its responsibility. 

Senator THurmonp. Have you ever seen the Federal Government 
step out of any program it once got into? If so, I would like you to 
name one. 

Dr. Derrnick. I cannot answer your question at the moment. 

Senator THurmonp. Is not the history of these programs that. they 
start in on a little scale, and then, just as you mentioned, each year 
goes by and you get deeper and deeper into it? There is no getting 
out. You cannot get out after you get into them. That has been the 
history of them so far, so far as my experience is concerned. 

Dr. Derrnick. Senator, in this particular program, which is de- 
signed to train. people—not train classroom teachers but to improve 
the facilities so that we can train the classroom teachers, so that the 
States can train the classroom teachers—I cannot see why this pro- 
gram would imbed itself, because you are not training teachers. You 
are training the trainers of teachers. You are improving and enrich- 
ing the facilities and resources for training teachers. 

When you get that job done, then I see no reason for the Federal 
Government being tied to it. 

Senator Tuurmonp. What you are doing here is you are just giving 
money to the University of South Carolina or the University of Ten- 
nessee, or other educational institutions, to train people to train these 
children; is that correct ? 


95864—57 3 
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_ Dr. Dertnick. No, sir. We would make grants under this legisla- 
tion to encourage and to aid people who need advance training in order 
to train the teachers who will teach the children. It is not to train 
teachers to teach children. That will be the State responsibility and 
the individual responsibility. But we do not now have, and have not 
ever had, adequate facilities to train teachers. We scarcely have a 
chance to get started. This prograim is designed to stimulate and 
enhance training facilities so that we will have the resources to train 
the teachers to teach the children, the teacher training programs being 
carried on by the States. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Are you familiar with the fact that today there 
is a great shortage of science teachers ¢ 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes. There is a general shortage of teachers. 

Senator THurmonp. You are familiar with the fact that there is a 
great shortage of mathematics teachers in the country? 

Dr. Derruick. There is a shortage of all teachers. 

Senator THurmonp. Are you going to recommend that the Federal 
Government stimulate those programs, too? 

Dr. Derruick. My answer to that, Senator, is that in this particular 
field we practically have nothing. In the general education programs 
and these other specialized fields that you have mentioned, we have 
had going programs for years. But in this field, we practically have 
nothing. We are trying to get on our feet in this program. 

Senator Tuurmonp. But in those programs, there has been a great 
shortage of teachers; has there not ? 

Dr. Derruick. These other programs that you mentioned ? 

Senator THourmonp. That is right. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. There is a general shortage of teachers. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In fact, is there not a shortage of competent 
teachers in all categories today ? 

Dr. Derruick. That is true. But we do have the facilities for 
training. 

Senator THurmonp. There is a great shortage in my State and I 
imagine there is in other States. 

Dr. DertiriicK. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Then are you going to recommend that the 
Federal Government stimulate the training of more teachers by giving 
grants to the States to train more teachers? 

Dr. Derrnicx. Senator, in these other programs, we do have the 
training facilities. What we need to do is to encourage more young 
people to get into the profession. ; wt 

Senator Taurmonp. I am wondering how you are going to distin- 
guish this program from any other program that anybody else comes 
along and says that we need, too, and we do need a lot of other pro- 
grams, as you well know. sar EN, 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. But I think the great point of distinction. 
the sharp point of distinction, is that this program is unique, in that 
we are talking about providing training facilities, whereas in the 
other teaching training programs we do have the training facilities 
already. In this program, we are stymied to start with, because we 
don’t even have the training facilities. So that is the distinction. 
Senator. This calls for training facilities, and in the other areas we 
already have the training facilities. 
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Senator THurmonp. I presume, of course, you would agree that the 
primary responsibility is on the States to do this work. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir; I do agree. 

Senator THurmonp. And if the States were meeting their obliga- 
tions under this, then it would not be necessary, certainly, for the Fed- 
eral Government to go into it; would it? 

Dr. Derrnick. That is right. And I would hope, moreover, that 
when the Federal Government comes in to stimulate training facili- 
ties and gets those training facilities, then it would withdraw and 
the States would take the responsibility. I can assure you of this: 
That once these children have opportunities, have a chance, in a com- 
munity and in a State, nobody is going to take it away from them, 
because people have an opportunity to see what it means to their human 
resources to give them that chance the first time. 

Senator Trurmonp. You impress me, from the time I first met you, 
as being a man of great depth, a farsighted educator who is a dedicated 
man. 

Dr. Derrnick. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuturmonp. I am just wondering with your leadership 
could we not inspire these States to do this work without plunging 
the Federal Government into this field ¢ 

Dr. DerruicK. It would take a lot of leadership from a lot of peo- 
ple. I would hope that in teamwork and partnership we could do that 
thing to get the States to carry it on adequately once we give them 
the tools to train the teachers. But I do believe that if the Federal 
Government can come in and let them tool up and help them tool up 
by a program of stimulation from which they would withdraw. we 
will have a better chance to get the States to accept their responsibility. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I know that is easier. But, after all, the Fed- 
eral Government cannot undertake all responsibilities that the States 
fail to meet anyway, can they ¢ 

Dr. DerruicKk. No, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. There are a lot of ways in which the States are 
not meeting their obligations, possibly, but that still is not a sufficient 
constitutional basis to warrant the Federal Government to invade 
those fields. 

Dr. DerruicKk. Being a schoolteacher, and having seen the children 
on the one hand denied and on the other hand having these oppor- 
tunities, and under the warmth of what happens to them and their 
families, the community and the whole school system, for that matter, 
I feel frustrated at the years of neglect, and, naturally, from that 
point of view, would desperately turn to some proper means of stim- 
ulating programs, so that we can extend these opportunities to the 
neglec ted children. Y ou can understand my feeling there, I know. 

Senator Trrermonp. I can understand your desire to get the job 
done. But I want you to think this over very carefully before we 
centralize more power here in Washington and put a responsibility 
on the Federal Government which you, yourself, admit is the primary 
responsibility of the States. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, I do acknowledge that education is a primary 
function of the States. 1 only want in this legislation the Federal 
Government to stimulate the States and to help them tool up to meet 
their responsibility and carry it. 
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Senator TuHurmonp. In fact, you are familiar, of course, with the 
fact that the word “education” is not even mentioned in the United 
States Constitution ; are you not ? 

Dr. DertHick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And you are familiar further with the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution which says that all powers not spe- 


really delegated to the Federal Government are retained by the 
tates? 


Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. And, therefore, the field of education is re- 
tained by the States, is it not, under the 10th amendment ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Taurmonp. This is one phase of education; is it not ? 

Dr. Derrutck. Yes. But I also believe it has been established as 
a legitimate activity of the Federal Government to stimulate these 
programs under the general welfare clause. I feel that the Federal 
Government would not be out of order in stimulating this program. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you, Doctor. 

The Cuarman. Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purretu. I am a cosponsor of this bill, Doctor. I am very 
much in sympathy with its aims, and I intend to do what little I can, 
as a member of this committee, and the Senate, to see that we have 
some legislation along this line. But I cannot help but feel that we 
have to give a lot of thought to the expressions of the feelings of my 
colleague from South Carolina, Senator Thurmond, because we are 
today recognizing the need for cutting down in our expenditures. 

We do recognize the need for not getting into fields in which we 
properly do not belong. In_this particular thing, though, Doctor, 
is it not a fact that if the States were willing today, at the State 
level, to establish programs that you lack right now the trained per- 
sonnel even to staff 48 different States in which this might be done? 

Dr. Derruick. That is true. 

Senator Pourrern. So that right off the reel, it would be almost 
impossible for the Siates to assume this responsibility as we are pres- 
ently lacking so many of the people necessary to staff these schools; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Derruicx. I certainly would concur in that point heartily. That 
is our big concern. 

Senator Purrer.. I want to express my thoughts, too, about the 
Federal Government getting into fields in which they ought not to 
continue to operate. I cannot go along with you, Doctor, on the ques- 
tion of stimulating States. I think that we need not to stimulate the 
States so much as to set the rules, to point the game, but not continue 
to play the game so far. We find in many areas where we set out to 
stimulate the State, what we really do is remove the responsibility 
of the State and the State never does face up to it so long as we show 
a willingness to assume the load. So, this legislation is not a continuing 
program. There is a need today for trained personnel to train others. 
We recognize it. 

This is a field that has been neglected. These youngsters do need 
attention, from not only a moral angle but an economic angle and a 
humanitarian angle. Something must be done in this field. 
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But I greatly fear that if we get into this field, unless we put safe- 
guards about what we propose doing, that we will find again, as we 
have in the past, that having assumed the responsibility, it is difficult 
to find ourselves relieving ourselves of it and having the States assume 
the responsibility. 

Doctor, you have some figures. What makes you feel, Doctor, that 
in 5 years you will have accomplished what you want to accomplish 
in the way of trained personnel? You have an increased population. 
We will have 200 million people in 1970. You say in 5 years the pro- 
gram will have been completed. Will it? 

Dr. Derruick. Senator, this is the reason why I believe it will, and 
here are reasons why I think it would not become a permanent re- 
sponsibity or an obligation of the Federal Government. 

In the first place, you would invest money in the States to help 
them tool up. You wouldn’t have continuing grants for teachers 
salaries. You wouldn’t have continuing grants for facilities. 

Senator Purrert. May I interrupt? You mean you don’t con- 
template we will. That is our problem, Doctor. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes,sir. But I believe that at the end of 5 years you 
would have enough teacher training institutions and enough people 
trained that you would have the resources to train the teachers to do 
the job. I believe that. 

Senator Purrer.. Doctor, may I interrupt a minute? 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purret.. We are not going to have it easy to get any new 
program through the Senate. You know the temper of the people as 
expressed today in letters to us and through the newspapers and so 
forth. 

Doctor, I do not think that it is sufficient to say that we believe this 
will be done. You must have figures available, Doctor, to show what 
the result will be at the end of 5 years. You cited a number of 
scholarships that would be available. I want to know whether that will 
in fact. be sufficient. to meet this need at the end of 5 years. You have 
figures. You know what this $500,000 will do in the way of training. 
You know what $820,000 will do in the way of training. 

We have to defend our actions, you know, if we report this bill 
out favorably. 

Dr. Derruick. It might be, Senator. that we ought to do some com- 
puting and put together the answer to that question and send it to you. 

Senator Purreni. It is a very important question, and I think we 
need an answer to it. 

Dr. Derruick. I think you have given us a real challenge there. 
We will be glad to submit to you an answer to that question. 

The Cuatrman. You will submit that for the record, Doctor? 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes. We will send you a written answer to the ques- 
tion. I think it would be better to give more careful reflection to it 
than some offhand answer we could give you now. We have the figures 
and we can put it together. 

Senator Purtrii. I would say not only would it be better, but an 
offhand answer. Doctor, would be worse than none at all. Weare going 
into this to see how we can justify it. I believe in it. I believe it must 
be done. I believe we have to train these people to take care of these 
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neglected children, neglected in the sense that the society has not recog- 
nized their responsibility. Iam wholly insympathy with the purposes 

of the bill. But we cannot guess what will happen. We have to know 
what will happen. 

Dr. Derrick. Senator, the sincerity of your interest in this pro- 
gram is the reason why I want to take time and give you the best 
answer possible. 

(See additional information supplied by Commissioner Derthick, 
p. 47.) 

Senator Purret.. You have in your testimony here, you state that 
the percentage is roughly 2 percent. I talked about our increased 
population. You can project the picture ahead for the next 5 years. 
We would like to see where we will be at that point. I think it will be 
interesting when you get the figures collected and submitted to us. 

Dr. Derraick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrrii. You also mentioned rehabilitation, Doctor, and 
I have been interested in it. As a matter of fact, the chairman re- 
minded me that I guess I was a godfather, at least, of this rehabilita- 
tion bill, and I will admit I am vitally interested in it. 

Let me ask, however, since you mentioned it on page 3. You talk 
about the day-to-day operations of the Federal-State vocational re- 
habilitation program, but, actually, how much do we do in the way of 
retarded children? Our rehabilitation program mostly is concerned 
with adults, or putting them back into a useful place in society. What 
is the scope of your activities as far as retarded children / 

Dr. Derrick. May I ask Dr. Mackie / 

Senator Purren.. I realize you are here only a short while, Doctor, 
and I think it is wonderful that you came up here and have indicated 
the grasp of the subject that you have. 

Dr. Derrutcx. Thank you. 

Dr. Mackie is our specialist in exceptional children, and I think 
that she has the answer right at her fingertips. 

Dr. Mackie. The department has been encouraged by Congress to 
develop a well-rounded program for the mentally retarded and one 
of the things that we have been doing as a part of this is working 
through a department committee. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, and the Bureau of Public Assistance, are all 
involved in this program. The Ofiice of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
a program for traineeships and for research. 

Senator Purren.. This is in the whole field of rehabilitation ? 

Dr. Mackie. But they also have some earmarked funds that they 
are using for the mentally retarded. This is one of the reasons why it 
would be important for the Office of Education to also have trainee- 
ships to prepare teachers. Under the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion legislation, tlieir traineeships must be directed toward preparing 
personnel to work with people over 16 and people who have an oc- 
cupational handicap. 

Senator Purrety. [thought so. That is why I asked the question. I 
don’t think they are getting into the field of children. 

Dr. Mackie. But the underlying part of the work in the field for 
mentally retarded children should be done by the schools and by the 
health agencies. The Office of Education is not able to hold up its part 
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of the Federal program in the training of personnel. I would agree 
heartily that this training of teac hers is a local res yonsibility, but 
maybe there is something in here that could better a done by the 
Federal Government. We do not propose—or we would not see that 
it would be possible—to train professors or to train directors and 
supervisors to work in local school systems in all of the 48 States right 
now. 

The best we could do would be to put in some traineeships at cer- 
tain colleges that have some staff and some resources. There are some 
criteria that we already know that would have to be applied to the 
selection of these training centers. 

We need a way of helping the few selected places that would train 
the people who would then go back and carry this program in the 
States. 

Each one of these department constituents is doing something. The 
Children’s Bureau also has some funds which it is using to develop 
diagnostic and training centers in the States. Public Assistance does 
not have earmarked funds to any amount right now. But I would like 
to point again to the importance of the part the school must play in a 
basic program for people who are mentally retarded. If we cannot do 
tliis, therefore, we would leave many children to grow up to 16 or 18 
for the OVR people to work with, and cost the Government and the 
States, probably, a good deal more money to deal with them then if 
we had not given them good educational programs in childhood. 

Senator Purrent. I agree with what should be done. 

Dr. Mackir. We made a nationwide study on the qualifications and 
preparation of teachers. I think that there are probably 15 colleges 
in the Nation that would have the resources and some staff to train 
professors to work in other colleges, or directors and supervisors for 
State and local school systems. 

Now, whatever we could add here in this 5-year program would 
more than double that number, I am sure. 

Senator Purreut. You have anticipated my next question. You 
say there are 15 institutions in which this training could be con- 
ducted. 

Dr. Mackie. At a graduate level; at a doctoral level, probably. I 
would have to qualify that statement. I am not absolutely sure. 

Senator Purrety. Well, whatever figure it might be. 

Dr. Mackie. Yes. It is about 15. 

Senator Purreit, Let me ask this, Doctor: Are there a sufficient 
number of those institutions where we could in fact use $820,000 for 
the purpose outlined in section 1 of this bill? Are the facilities 
available today so that we could sain illy use that intelligently ? 

Dr. Mackir. Yes. If we could give people sizable traineeships 
and recruit them throughout the Nation. It would be important to 
recruit them from all over the Nation, so they would | go back and 
do just what Senator Thurmond indicated. 

Senator Purrete. Have we any figure as to how many we are train- 
ing now in these 15 institutions? Tam trying to find out the prac- 
tical application of these proposals of $500,000 and $820,000 a year, 
whether we could use it well. 

Dr. Mackir. May we have time to work out the statement? 
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(A list of relevant Office of Education studies was subsequently 
supplied, as follows:) 


The following Office of Education studies contain relevant information: 
College and University Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 

Children. Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1954. 

(Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 13) 

State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional Children. Wash- 
ington, United States Government Printing Office, 1954. (Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1954, No. 1) 

Directors and Supervisors of Special Education in Local School Systems. Wash- 
ington, United States Government Printing Office, 1955. (Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1955, No. 13) 

An Office of Education bulletin now in press will have bearing on the prob- 
lem. It is “Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally Retarded.” (Office of 
Education Bulletin 1956, No. 3) 

(Copies of the bulletins referred to have been retained in the com- 
mittee files.) 

Dr. Mackie. In the Office of Education report, College and Uni- 
versity Programs for Preparation of Teachers for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, we have the number of people training at the different levels. 

Senator Purrety. In this field? 

Dr. Mackig. In this field ; yes, sir, we do. 

Senator Purretn. You do not have it available? 

Dr. Macxre. I can look it up, if you wish me to. 

Senator Purretn. I wish you would. 

Dr. Derrnick. I think we get your concern, Senator, and we can 
submit for the record the answers to these questions. 

Senator Purre.t. My concern is of two natures. No. 1, I am in- 
terested in this legislation, I believe it is necessary legislation, and 
I want to see it enacted, but I want to know when we do it that we are 
doing it knowing exactly what we are doing, and I don’t want to un- 
derstand later that we did not understand completely the implica- 
tions. Those who are opposed to it might be successful in blocking 
the whole legislation because we are not prepared to support the 
whole case. 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. That is a challenge to us, and we will 
deliver the information on that. 

Dr. Macxre. In 1953-54, 40 colleges were offering some prepara- 
tion in the teaching of the mentally retarded. Only a few of those 
would be prepared to teach the kinds of leaders that we are talking 
about here. But in those 40 colleges which had some sequence of 
preparation in this mentally retarded, they reported 285 degrees 

ranted, 151 bachelors, 130 masters, 3 doctors of philosophy, and 1 

octor of education. 

Senator Purre.y. In this particular field ? 

Dr. Macxre. In this particular field. 

Senator Purrety. Doing the type of training that you want done. 
Now, have they the facilities, then—this is what they are doing today 
without any Federal aid, without any grants of any kind—have they 
the facilities, then, to expand their program within another year and 
then again another year, the second year, to make, say, the efficient 
utilization of $500,000 for use in the first part of this bill, and then 
$820,000? 

Dr. Macxre. Yes. 
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Senator Purrert. Would you reduce that to figures and give it to 
us so we will have it for the record ? 

Dr. Mackie. We should add that there has been a good deal of de- 
velopment since 1953-54. Some completely new programs have been 
launched. (See p. 50.) 

Senator Purrriti. May I ask another question ? 

You may say I am asking searching questions, because I am, and 
again I want to repeat and emphasize that I am interested in this 
program, a program to do the job we are trying to do, but unless we 
are well fortified with facts and the knowledge as to exactly what this 
is going to do, in this age when people are looking, and properly so, 
for economy in government, you are not going to get any new pro- 
grams unless we can completely justify them on the basis of public 
rood, 

2 Would you say, Doctor, how many students would we get covered 
in these fields for $500,000? Just roughly. I do not care whether 
you are 10 percent off or 15 or 20. 

Dr. Fiyntr. About 200 the first year, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Purtretit. That means you have to double the staff of the 
present teaching staff to absorb $500,000; is that correct, if you are 
graduating 285 or schooling 285 today ? 

Dr. Mackie. A good many of these colleges could take more stu- 
dents. Low enrollment is one of their problems. 

Senator Purretn. That is what I want to find out. They have the 
staff to take care of them, the facilities to train double the number 
they are training today, w ithin a year? 

Dr. Mackm. At least 15 of them do, I think. 

Senator Purtreitt. We are talking about 45 institutions, Doctor, that 
are putting out 285 students. I want to find out whether you are 
going to be able, in 15 colleges or any number of colleges, to absorb 
$500,000 in the teaching of 250 additional people in the course of an 
additional 12 months. 

Dr. Fiynr. Senator Purtell, without wishing to have this considered 
a conclusive answer, because I would prefer to see this added to the 
record which Senator Hill and you have requested, but to give you 
a general overall view of it as the budget contemplated, it is expected 
that the 15 institutions who are able to mount programs at the doctoral 
level would be asked to accept only 32 additional students the first 
year. 

* T think that it is well within the compass of possibility that they 
could accept those now without great expansion facilities. 

Senator Pcrrety. We are talking about the use of this $500,000? 

Dr. Fiynt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrety. So part of that $500,000 would be to pay the tui- 
tion of 32 students? 

Dr. Frynv. Yes, sir, at the doctoral level. 

Senator Purrett. What, sir? 

Dr. Frynt. At the doctoral level. We believe, conservatively, that 
the 15 institutions who now have a sequence of programs leading to 
the doctorate, could absorb 32 additional students without difficulty. 

Second, we believe that the additional 30 institutions, or, rather, 
the entire 40 institutions, are able to offer programs at the master’s 
level. The 15 institutions, plus about 25 others, are able to offer 
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programs at the master’s level. We are asking them to accept about 
175 additional students the first year. We do not believe, on the basis 
of data that has been gathered, that that would represent the greatest 
difficulty. 

Probably the greater difficulty would be the finding of the students. 

Senator Purre.t,. You mean you would not tax their facilities 
beyond their ability to be absorbed # 

Dr. Fiynt. No, sir, I do not think so, Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purretit. Would you give us whatever figures you have 
available for the use of the committee on that? Would you break 
that down so we will have it for discussion when we mark up the bill / 

Dr. Fiynr. Yes, sir, 

Senator Purret.. You said that at the present time there are 46 
States that have legislation to aid public schools in providing for 
mentally retarded children. Can you give me some general idea as 
to the minimum and maximum requirements of the States? 

Dr. Derruick. Do you mean the form that this aid takes / 

Senator PurreLtt. No. You say at the present time 46 States have 
legislation to aid public schools in providing for the mentally retarded 
children. What type of aid is that ? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, that aid might be a supplement on a teacher's 
salary, a special supplement. In other words, the State might supple- 
ment the regular classroom teacher $1,000, and might supplement this 
teacher $1,400, that is, to the local school board, or the State might 
supplement a teacher’s salary on the basis of 1 teacher to 30 children 
in the regular classes, but they might give an equal supplement to 
1 of these teachers with 15 children. 

In. other words, the States are in various ways encouraging this 
program. 

Senator Purret.. Encouraging them insofar as meeting the salary 
requirements of the teachers? 

r. Derruick. And also instructional materials. With these chil- 
dren, there is required for them special tools of instruction, and the 
State will assist the local school boards in buying those tools. 

Senator Purreiy. Physical things? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Now, of course, our concern is this training of teachers to staff those 
rooms. 

Senator Purreiyv. Are there any of these programs in the 46 States 
that call for helping the staffing and training of these teachers for 
the mentally retarded 4 

Dr. Derruick. In other words, is any State doing the sort of thing 
we are proposing ‘ 

Senator Prrrrun. No, I do not ask that. Are they doing any part 
of the thing you are proposing to do? Has any State a program thet 
presently provides for training in this special field at the State level 
of teachers? 

Dr. Derrick. I think that some of the States, Senator, have a 
scholarship program of a modest nature, maybe $100 during a summer 
school, to train a teacher for the class, the classroom teacher. But I 
do not know of any State that has facilities to improve the teacher 
training facilities of the kind we are talking about. 
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Senator Purreiy. I believe it would be very helpful to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, if the agency might supply us with a chart show- 
ing what the States presently in the way of aid, the whole 46 States, 
and they might mention the whole 48. Obviously, we know the 2 who 
have no program if you name 46, I think it would be helpful if we 
got that. 

The Cnarrman. Would you do that for us, Doctor ? 

Dr. Dertnick. Yes. 

(See p. 52.) 

Senator Purren.. You say at the present time, 27 have special 
certification standards for teachers of the mentally retarded, If there 
are 27 States that have them—and you will have to bear with me, 
because I have reasons for these questions, we are establishing legisla- 
tive history now, in part, anyway, at this committee hearing—what 
ure these special certification standards? In other words, how can 
they meet those standards if we lack training facilities to engage these 
teachers in the first place ? 

Dr. Derruick. It is true as stated that 27 of the States have the 
special standards and the other States do not have specialized require- 
ments. What happens, I think, is whereas they may have the stand- 
ards, if a local school system begins this program without an adequate 
number of certified teachers, the State will grant a permit. In other 
words they just do not have the teacher that meets the standard, but 
they have a teacher that can get started and make the best of it, and so 
the State will grant a permit. 

Senator Purrety. In other words, the standards are not lived up 
to? 

Dr. Derruicx. The standards are not mandatory. They are, shall 
we say, ideals. Ifa teacher can qualify, fine, she gets a first-class certif- 
icate. But if she cannot qualify and they have no one who will qual- 
ify, they grant a permit. 

Senator Purtety. It has been my understanding, and it is limited, of 
course, my knowledge is limited, in this field, or it seems to me that 
what we do in many cases is that we are beginning to reach the point 
where the parents are no longer concealing the fact that there is a 
mentally retarded child in the family. We are approaching it intelli- 
gently as we did in the case of TB, and no longer are they put in a 
dark closet and hidden from view. Thank God for that. 

But is it not also a fact that what we do in many cases is we do 
gather these youngsters together in a school room, if there are enough 
in a school district, and then we take some good-natured teacher who 
seems to have a particular affinity for retarded children and say 
“You shall teach these youngsters,” but she really does not know 
how to approach it from a scientific angle. 

Is that the problem ? 

Dr. Dertuick. That is exactly right. You are talking like a school 
superintendent now, and I say that in complimentary terms. 

Senator Purrety. I take it as a compliment, knowing you and my 
colleague here on the committee. 

Dr. DertutcK. That is a very exact understanding of the situation. 

Senator Purretn. You mentioned the number of colleges. You 
say here 15. I know that my colleague to my right is waiting to ask 
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some questions, so I shall not ask any more, except to say this, Doctor, 
that we always are faced with a great problem when we get in at the 
Federal level giving aid to States on the basis that we are stimulating 
them. 

We had hearings here on Federal aid to school construction. I think 
my colleagues will bear out some of these statements, I am sure they 
will bear them all out if their memory serves them. I remember we 
talked about stimulation. I recall when we were holding hearings 
on Federal aid to school construction 2 or 3 years ago that we were 
informed in many fields that people were ready to build schools—I 
am applying it to this particular thing here—but they were unwilling 
to proceed until they could find out whether there would be any Fed- 
eral funds available or not because they said, “We have the means, 
but if we start doing it now, we may not qualify for Federal funds if 
you subsequently have Federal funds available, and then we would 
have to go back to our communities and say we should have waited and 
we would have gotten $200,000 of this money to build schools.” 

And they waited, too, in the cases I know of, in one particular case. 

What we did in fact, Doctor, was to retard the construction of 
schools with an allurement of Federal aid. I want to make sure that 
any program that we engage in here is not going to say to the States, 
“You can forget your responsibilities. We will assume them.” I 
want to make sure with the figures you submit that when we say this 
will end in 5 years, we can prove that it can end in 5 years. I want to 
make sure when we say we want $500,000, that every dollar of that is 
not only needed but will be spent wisely in this field. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Allott? 

Senator Arsorr. Doctor, I would like to pursue a little different 
course. I have a great deal in common with many of the statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from Connecticut and also my good 
friend the distinguished Senator from South Carolina. My interest 
in this is very great, although I am not a sponsor of this bill. 

My interest is great enough that I have attempted to find out what 
my own State is doing in this field in the interim between the time this 
bill was first raised and now. 

The first thing I would like to go into is the duplication of effort in 
this field. First of all, you do have in the children’s bureau of the 
social security department certain efforts in this field; do you not? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. I think I will ask Dr. Mackie, who has 
been working with the departmental committee to answer your ques- 
tion. 

Senator Arrorr. I will be happy to direct my question to Dr. 
Mackie. 

Dr. Macxtr. The Children’s Bureau has responsibility for medical 
care and for certain social welfare aspects of care for children, which 
parallel or which go side by side with the educational responsibility 
which the Office of Education has. The Children’s Bureau would not 
have responsibility for carrying on programs that would have any- 
thing to do with training teaching personnel, or personnel to carry on 
actual instruction of children. 

Senator Atrorr. Actually, some of those are completely insepara- 
ble, are they not, when you talk about training retarded children? 
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You have to talk in terms of transportation, their home surroundings, 
how they are going to get back lo forth to school, who they are going 
to be associated with in school, who they are going to be associated 
with out of school. How can you separate these functions? 

Dr. Mackie. We have many cae that are very close between the 
Children’s Bureau and the Office of Education, because we have the 
responsibility for instruction, and they have responsibility for the 
general welfare of children. But we generally divide these in this 

way, that whatever has to do with the instruction of children, and 
the basic education of children, is a responsibility of the schools at 
the State, local, and Federal level, the Children’s Bureau would not be 
responsible for these. 

They are now working in the field of the mentally retarded. They 
are concerned with clinics, and they are giving help to parents. They 
are also helping to give medical examinations to such children as are 
brought to these clinics. We have a very nice coordinated program 
here because they work with a child as early as they can, in helping 
to find him and giving medical care. 

But as soon as it becomes an educational problem, even though this 
might be in very early years, then this is a responsibility of teaching 
personnel, instructing personnel. 

Senator Attorr. The point I am trying to raise is that it seems to me 
that it would be very easy to get to the place here where you are 
setting up a different bureau for everything. I want to mention 1 or 
2 others. 

Senator Purtell has already gone into the area in which the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation somewhat overlaps in this field. Then you 
have Public Law 531, under your Education Department, and then 
you have also Public Law 635 of the 84th Congress, which gets into 
this field. 

I would just like to have for the record a very short, succinct, and 
concise statement as to what various organizations are doing in either 
this specific field or the fields which are directly related to it. I be- 
lieve that the Children’s Bureau is so closely related to it that an 
appraisal should be made of this area so that we do know what we 
are moving into. (See p. 59.) 

Dr. Mackiz. As we work with it in the Department, the Children’s 
Bureau has not assumed that it would have any responsibility for 
teaching personnel or for instructing or for conducting any kinds 
of school programs. Their responsibility would be in the: community, 
in medical services and certain social services. I think I tried to make 
the distinction between the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Office of Education in that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
program (and the training of personnel under their traineeships) 
would be for personnel to work with people over 16 who have oecupa- 
tional problems due to mental retardation. 

Senator Atxiorr. You cannot completely separate vocational re- 
habilitation from the mentally retarded; can you? Often you find 
those two go hand in hand. 

Dr. Mackie. They carry a vocational rehabilitation program for 
mentally retarded people over age 16 and where their program is 
directed toward occupational adjustment. We have responsibility 
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for education of every child, whether it has anything to do with 
vocational adjustment or not. 

Dr. Derruick. May I say, Senator, that I think we have exactly 
what you want im a policy statement, which we can submit for the 
record. 

Senator Atiorr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be of very great 
assistance to have such a statement a part of this record, assuming 
that it is not too voluminous. 

The Cuarrman. Will you submit it to us, Doctor / 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, we shall do that. I think 
it 00.) be clear how these programs are coordinated programs. (See 
p. 59. 

At the local level, for example, you would find a child in a class for 
the mentally retarded under the instruction of the school and the au- 
thority of the school board, with one of these specially trained teach- 
ers. But that same child might have a medical involvement, you see, 
and the school would have a school social caseworker who would bring 
in the other resource. 

Senator At.orr. That is just exactly my point. The medical thing, 
particularly in the psychiatric field, is more closely associated with 
what the teacher is doing than what the social worker is doing. There- 
come, you have a great overlapping and a great waste of energy in this 

eld. 

Dr. Derruick. I think you misunderstood me, Senator. I meant 
that the classroom teacher, the teacher of the mentally retarded, the 
specially trained individual, has a child that needs medical attention. 

e school system, the local board of education paid with local funds, 
would have in its personnel an individual who would be the link be- 
tween the mentally retarded child in the classroom and the mentally 
retarded child who needs psychiatric help over here or service at the 
guidance clinic. 

The teacher does not have time or opportunity to take the child from 
the classroom over here. 

There is another member of the staff who does that. But these 
different agencies are brought to bear upon the same child’s needs. 

Senator At.orr. How in the world can you get psychiatric aid for 
a child unless you have an absolutely close connection between the 
doctor or the psychiatrist and the teacher who attempts to teach this 
child? 

Dr. Derruick. That is right. That is this agent that I am talking 
about who is the link between the teacher and the doctor. Sometimes, 
frequently, this agent will bring all three into a conference together 
on the same child. . 

Dr. Mackie. In fact, several States have various kinds of coordi- 
nating councils. 

Senator Atxorr. I think we are getting off the main subject here. 
I just want to say this: That we have brought up what I think is a 
very definite problem. We are getting to the place in all of this field 
where we have people who specialize and specialize, like the old story 
about the doctor who just specializes on the left nostril. We who are 
charged with this, and we who hear from our people day by day, and 
who say that the cost of this Government has to be cut down, have to 
justify whatever is done in this field on the basis of needing the per- 
sonnel. 
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You also have Public Law 635. It provides— 


that $1,000,000 of the amount available under section 502 (b) of such Act shall 
be used only for special projects for mentally retarded children. 

Last year, on July 31, all States were notified of this policy. I go 
on to some of the material that has occurred, and what action has been 
taken under this. 

You have a large Department there, Doctor, and I realize that you 
have been there but a short time. I would like to ask you this specifie 
question. If you have to go to your files to find out, I would like to 
have an answer to it. 

Just what has the Department of Education done to build up a 
program of this nature—and I want specific answers—without the con- 
tribution of a large sum of money from the Federal Government? 

Dr. Derruicx. We can do that, sir. 

Senator Arnorr. Can you tell me of any specific things of your own 
knowledge at this time ? 

Dr. Drerruick. I think I would rather have the opportunity to sub- 
mit a written answer for the record, when I can check. 

(See p. 55.) 

Dr. eee I think we should clarify that that $1 million, that is 
the Children’s Bureau appropriation, is it not, that is used for clinics 
in the States ? 

Senator Atnorr. Maybe I should expand that a little bit. That is 
part of your general department, not the educational department. 

Dr. Mackie. That is right. That belongs to the Social Security 
Administration. 

Senator Atxorr. It is Health, Education, and Welfare. But it is 
overlapping. 

Dr. al But it has nothing to do with instructional programs. 

Senator Atxnorr. Well, it does, I believe. 

Dr. Mackie. Does it? Excuse me. 

Senator Atxorr. Yes. 

Let me point that out. It provides that $1 million, and I am reading 
from a statement issued by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, “of this amount shall be used only for special projects for 
mentally retarded children,” and then it goes on, “training of per- 
sonnel.” 

The first one is service projects, projects to initiate services not now 
included in State funds; second, training of personnel, projects with 
the primary purpose of meeting the training needs related to the devel- 
opment of mental retardation programs. Training is to be in accord- 
ance with PHS-CB joint policy. 

Then, further, the third one, is studies: Projects with a primary 
purpose of studying phases of mental retardation programs, includ- 
ing evaluation of professional services, studies of methods of admin- 
istration, of costs, of effectiveness of pooget: 

Then they go on to describe State by State what has been done. 
For example, in my own State—and I use my own State as an exam- 
ple not because I have any completely local approach to it, but because 
IT have studied it and worked with it for years, and I know what it is— 
this is government gobbledygook, if I ever heard it: A project which 
would initially meet the basic orientation and training needs of health 
department personnel and then move on to explore the available re- 
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sources of program needs in the Denver area. From this exploration 
it is hoped to develop ways and means of coordinating existing agen- 
cies, filling in the gaps and services, and evolving to total program in 
a selected community. 

There are other States enumerated here, some 14, 15, or 16. 

As I read the use to which this $1 million has been put, it is being 
put partially to the field which you propose to use yours. What 
about that ? 

Dr. Mackie. It isadministered through health departments, is it not, 
not through State departments of education ? 

Senator Atxorr. Yes, but they say “for training.” 

Dr. Derrick. I think that is their personnel in health. But, Sena- 
tor. I think that we can give you the answer that you ought to have, 
and I think it will show that these programs we are talking about 
are distinctive. It is true that these other agencies sometimes work 
on the same child, but not from the instructional point of view, and 
that the teacher teaching in the classroom needs their aid from the 
mental-health point of view, the child-guidance clinic. Those people 
are resources for the school, but they are not doing the school’s job. 

Senator Attorr. Let me ask you what else this could mean: Projects 
with the primary purpose of meeting the training needs related to the 
developments of mental-retardation programs. 

Dr. Derruicx. I would have to know what those programs are. 
I will investigate and give you the answer. 

Senator Atnorr. We have already arrived at the point that you are 
going to try to give us a statement of the various programs carried 
on in these fields with these people. 

Dr. Derruicrk. Yes. 

Senator Attorr. Now I would like to reemphasize the point made 
by the Senator from South Carolina with respect to these scholarships. 
Your answers, Doctor, indicate that this is to sort of plant the germ 
seed, the germ seed from whom personnel will be trained. Yet I 
want to call your attention to the bill itself, which is of the broadest 
possible concept in its writing. On the first page, it gives authority 
to make grants to public or nonprofit institutions, to assist them in 
providing the training of professional personnel, to conduct research 
In, or conduct training of teachers in, fields related to the education 
of the mentally retarded. 

Then, in line 10, it says: 


and maintaining fellowships with such stipends as may be determined by the 
Commissioner of Education. 


Then going on down to line7: 


The Commissioner of Education is authorized to make grants to State educa- 
tional agencies to assist them in establishing and maintaining, directly or through 
grants to public or nonprofit institutions of higher learning, fellowships or 
traineeships for training personnel engaged or preparing to engage in employ- 


ment as teachers of mentally retarded children or as supervisors of such 
teachers. 


I can only interpret, section 2 of this act to mean and to say in one 
way that this would authorize the giving of fellowships or subsidies, or 
whatever you wish to call them, to those people who desire to take up 
this training, and to give them extra compensation for this work and 
for their work in traming themselves. Is that right / 
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Dr, Derruick. My understanding of this provision is that it pro- 
vides fellowships or traineeships for leaders in teacher training. 

Senator Attorr, This does not say that. In line 7 it says for train- 
ing personnel engaged or preparing to engage in employment as teach- 
ers of mentally retarded children. Under that sentence, there can be 
no question but that the Federal Government would have the right to 
make direct scholarships to teachers who entered into this area. 

Dr. Derrick. That, insofar as I know, has never been contem- 
plated by the Department or the Office of Education. 

Senator Attorr. Then it should not be in the act ? 

Dr. Derruick. It should be removed, that particular point, in order 
to comply with our purpose. That phrase about teachers of mentally 
retarded children has never been contemplated in any thinking that 
I have known about or read about in assuming this office. 

Senator A.xorr. I am sure you agree that this does raise the direct 
problem that the other Senators have discussed, which is, Are we then 
going to provide scholarships or fellowships for mathematics, for 
science, and these other fields in which we need great assistance ? 

Dr. Derrick. That provision would have to be modified in order 
to be in accord with our purpose and program. 

Senator Ausorr. I have here in my hand some information from 
the State of Colorado. I would like to point out that in this field, the 
Parent-Teachers Association of Denver has raised a considerable 
amount of money themselves, I believe some $200,000, for efforts in 
this field, and that has been, in turn, matched by the city of Denver 
and also partially assisted by the State. 

The only reason I hesitate to put in figures is that there is not a 
differentiation in my figures between the physically handicapped and 
the mentally handicapped. So they might not be applicable to the 
subject we are talking about. How much difference would there be in 
that? In other words, do you actually run into the area where you 
have a great deal of physical handicap as well as mental handicap in 
this area ? 

Dr. Derrnick. Dr. Mackie, who is our specialist in that field, tells 
me that we do have a good deal of physically handicapped that accom- 
pany mentally handicapped. 

Dr. Mackie. Specially with the trainable children, where the prob- 
lem is quite complex. There often are physical conditions. 

Dr. Derruick. Would you think that in the educable of mentally 
retarded there is that ratio ? 

Dr. Mackte. Not nearly as much. 

Senator Attorr. The statement that I have from my department 
of education indicates that, in Denver alone, they have, during the 
year 1956-57, spent $662,755 in all areas of special education. That 
would include both areas. 

Dr. Derrnick. All areas, speech and hearing, the instruction of 
homebound, cerebral palsy, and all areas. 

Senator Atnorr. That is correct. But that is just for the city of 
Denver. Of this amount, $200,000 was provided by the State of 
Colorado. So, it was a joint project there between the State of Col- 
orado and the city of Denver. I think there is something here that 
should go into the record as indicative. This local problem is probably 

95864—57——_5 
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indicative all over. This isin red ink. This is the total cost for special 
education for some 2,200 pupils, and is not excess cost. There was 
another note here, and it was an estimate by Norris F. Busch, of the 
department of schools, that there were 400 on their waiting list for 
placement in classes for either the mentally or the physically handi- 
capped. This is in spite of what they have attempted to do out there 
in this particular thing to meet their own problem. I would like to 
ze i this true, generally, or do you have any surveys which indicate 
this ? 

Dr. Derruicx. I would say, Senator, that Denver is one of the 
more favored school systems. I am impressed to know that even 
Denver is not meeting the need. Moreover, I would say that a place 
like Denver, which has made as much progress as it has in meeting the 
need, would be able to command available teacher resources at the ex- 
pense of smaller communities and less able communities, communities 
with less facilities. I do not know whether Denver is failing to meet 
the need for lack of qualified teachers, or whether it is just lack of 
funds. I would suspect that they are having great difficulty in secur- 
ing teachers. 

nator Atiorr. I was very impressed. I made a special point to 
talk with numerous teachers, particularly from the Denver area, about 
this question, and I was impressed with the effort they were making in 
this overall field, although they did not confine their remarks, as I say, 
to the mentally retarded alone. They classify these children, but they 
do no: eliminate that. 

T think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have, except that I find myself 
very greatly in sympathy with the remarks of these other two gentle- 
men, and I do not want to rehash what they have covered. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Purtell, do you have something additional ? 

Senator Purret.. I do not want to go again, after that long ques- 
tioning I went through with you, but I did ask for some accurate in- 
formation. Let me tell you why I asked for it. 

In addition to having the best information available for our delibera- 
tions, we have a letter before us from Secretary Folsom dated February 
20, in which he estimates—let me read it to you—that there are 1 out 
of 3, I think 

Senator Atxorr. It is— 
heartening though their progress has been, it is estimated that not more than 


one-third of the 1,500,000 mentally retarded children of school age are now re- 
ceiving special education in either public or private schools in institutions. 


Senator Purrett (continuing). Yes. That is the letter from the 
Secretary. 

Your testimony today says that it is 1 out of 4. I can understand 
in gathering these figures where these differences would arise, but do 
you not see what it makes us wonder ? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes. 

Senator Purreix. It makes us wonder whether you really have gone 
into this thing as far as you should, so that we can act intelligently in 
passing this legislation. Who is right, is it one-third or one-fourth? 

Dr. THICK. Senator, one explanation of that difference might be 
this. There are certain areas’of this problem when we have only esti- 
mates. We can say 1 out of 3 and 1 out of 4, and sometimes we mean 
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that the 1 out of 3 are getting more adequate attention, but that the 1 
out of 4 are getting some attention. 

Senator Purretz. Doctor, you can say that. But, you see, we come 
to you for expert advice. What shall we say? What shall we think 
when we are deliberating on this? 

Dr. Dertuick. We will clarify that point for you. (See p. 54.) 

Senator Purtrety. I would not only wish that clarified, but there is 
another point I would wish clarified. At the present time, in your 
testimony you said: “At the present time, 46 States have legislation 
to aid public schools in providing for mentally retarded children.” 
The Secretary says, “All but four States now authorize State aid for 
special education programs.” You say there are 46, the Secretary 
says there are 44, and there are 48 States. What is the right figure? 
Is either of them right? 

Dr. Derrick. We will clarify those two points for you. 

(See p. 53.) 

Senator Purrexy. I cannot help but remark, sir, that it is a little 
unfair for us to get expert testimony, at variance as it appear to be, 
and then ask us to deliberate on this sort of legislation. 

I might say that we had the same experience in exploring this 
problem of school construction, where we had all figures, figures 
running from something like 300,000, Mr. Chairman, down to one- 
hundred-thousand-some-odd. Where does it leave a Senate committee 
trying to arrive at what should be done in the public interest? 

It is not extremely helpful, I can tell you that, unless we can get 
some expert testimony and can rest assured that that expert testimony 
is not founded upon speculation but is founded upon known fact. 

We have another figure, and that is why I talked about the need 
of whether this $500,000 could be used the first year. The Secretary 
says on the basis of the most recent estimates available there are 
approximately 10,000 teachers engaged in this field, whereas it is 
estimated that at least 65,000 are needed. I would like to ask you, are 
those 10,000 teachers that are engaged in this field trained for this 
purpose ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. I again would want to doublecheck that figure. 

(See p. 48.) 

Senator Purrett. We ought to have that information. Or are they 
teachers engaged in this service without special training? What 
would 65,000 cover, an estimate of what, 30 pupils per room? 

Dr. Derrmick. No. 

Senator Purreiy. What do you estimate they can handle? 

Dr. Derruick. 15 to 20. 

Senator Purreiy. 15? 

Dr. Derruick. 15 to 20. 

Senator Purreit. Then you are not going to take care of a million 
and a half, are you, if you need 65,000, with 15 toa class? That would 
be about a million children that could be taken care of on the basis 
of 15 pupils in a class of retarded children. If you need 65,000, if 
I am not mistaken, you would only be taking care of a million, would 
you not? 

Dr. Derruick. Again I want to not get involved in giving you 
speculative answers. I want to doublecheck the answers. 
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Senator Purrent. We have another thing that bothers me a little 
bit, because at times we get working in millions down here and billions. 
I can assure you that the Senate, at least this Member of the Senate, 
is going to start working on even smaller sums to see if we can cut 
the cost of Government operation, though not denying the people 
essential services. 

In the Secretary’s letter—and I am sorry I have to appear to be 
quoting the Secretary’s letter, but it is the only source of information 
I have on this—he said: 


Under the provisions of Public Law 531— 
and I am well acquainted with that public law— 


it authorized the Commissioner of Education to enter into cooperative arrange- 
ments with universities and colleges and State educational agencies for the con- 
duct of research and education. The 84th Congress appropriated funds for fiscal 
year 1957— 

and if I am not mistaken the good chairman and myself and others 
fought vigorously for that appropriation and that legislation, “of 
which $675,000 has been designated for research in the education of 
mentally retarded children.” We have the money. 

Although 27 projects have been initiated in this area of research, the shortage 
of properly trained research personnel has handicapped the development of the 
research program authorized by Congress. 

Is the Secretary saying to us: “You gave us $675,000 but we can’t 
find out how to use it all”? Is that what you are saying? 

Dr. Derruick. We are spending the money, as I gather the refer- 
ence. There were certain of the proposals or projects submitted to 
us that could not go through for lack of trained personnel. 

Senator Purrety. Then they should not have been proposed, should 
they, Doctor, if we could not even use the money for the purpose for 
which it was intended ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. We receive all proposals and reject a goodly num- 
ber of them. But we did find enough competent research centers 
with enough resources to spend that amount of money. 

Senator Purrett. What I am trying to say is here is a program that 
certainly had merit. Did we put the cart before the horse and say 
we are going to appropriate the money to do something but we find 
out we have not got the trained personnel to do it ¢ 

Dr. Derruickx. No. We were able to invest that money wisely, 
Senator. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Chairman, I again reiterate because I do not 
want any misunderstanding about it. I am heartily in sympathy 
with the purpose of the bill. I am a cosponsor of it. I want to see 
something done for the mentally retarded children. But I want to 
know that we know what we are doing when we do it, and I want 
more figures on it. 

Dr. Derruicx. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that having been a school 
administrator for a long time, I am accustomed to that kind of frank 
talk, and I think the Senator is entitled to the answers for which he 
calls. I think he can more ably support this legislation, which he 
wants to support in his heart, when he has those answers. 

It will be a privilege, certainly, to give you those answers. 
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Senator Autuorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this, to make 
my own position clear. My general sympathy, when we first con- 
sidered this in a previous hearing, goes with this area. I think I was 
a cosponsor of Public Law 531 also. But it is astonishing to me that 
we can come here with a program like this and not have laid before 
us a study or survey that a college student could make, if he was in- 
teligent, of what facilities are being used, what facilities are available 
in these United States, State by State, so that we can have before us 
a plain picture of what the thing is without having a bunch of general 
statements. 

I say that in all due kindness to you, Doctor, because you had to 
get on top of an awful big situation in an awful short time. 

But there are people in your Department who do know this. I think 
it is a criticism of the Department that we would have a bill of this 
importance come here and would have nothing before us which would 
indicate the need State by State, nor would it indicate the supply or 
demand for teachers State by State, or indicate the schools available 
for this sort of work State by State, or the schools actually in opera- 
tion for the teaching of retarded children State by State. I do not 
see how we can possibly approach this matter intelligently without 
having some such breakdown. 

Dr. Derruick. Senator, I want to accept a heavy share of that 
ST We shall do our best to supply this information that you 
need. 

Senator Aruorr. There might be some answers to this. Rather 
than spending, for example, throwing around, a million dollars a year 
and dividing it up amongst a bunch of schools, it might be better to 
concentrate on a few schools that are already far advanced so that we 
can really develop something in this field, rather than just dividing 
a bunch of money up among a bunch of States. 

Dr. Derrick. Actually, that is our purpose, Senator, not to divide 
the money up amongst a bunch of States, but to put it where the 
facilities are. 

Senator Purreti. May I say to the Doctor that I realize the short 
time you have been here. You have been subjected to a rather rig- 
orous cross-examination, but I think it will serve a good purpose. My 
remarks were not directed to you personally or any other person per- 
sonally. But I think it will point up to all Government agencies that 
come before a committee on which I serve that we must have more 
than plain speculation or guessing. We have to be fortified with 
facts. We have to know in what field we are operating, and how the 
money that we request appropriations for will be used. ; 

So do not depart here thinking that we are trying to pick on you. 
We in fact are trying to help you do a better job. You are doing a 
good one now. ' 

Dr. Derrarcx. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you and the com- 
mittee that I appreciate entirely the spirit of this committee. I have 
no sense of feeling picked on. I feel challenged. I hope that when 
I have been here longer and do not have the excuse that you so kindly 
mention, that I will not have need for it. __ 

I think it might be helpful to say one thing to Senator Allott. 

Concerning section 2 to which you referred awhile ago, at the outset 
T sought to explain that as I understand it money is not contemplated 
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to implement section 2, but only section 1, and section 1 does not have 
that oversight, I think, about the training of teachers who train 
children, 

This appropriation involves only section 1. Why that is, [ cannot 
tell you. However, the implementation of section 1 will accomplish 
in substantial part the purpose of section 2 insofar as the training of 
teachers is concerned. 

Senator Atxorr. This is involved with a lot of other questions, Doc- 
tor, as you know. It is involved with the problem of whether or not 
the Federal Government should support schools generally, not just in 
the construction field. We had, 2 years ago, people who wanted to 
support schools generally. I do not feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment has any business in this area as a general proposition, but only a 
specialized situation such as this would cause me to give consideration 
to the Federal Government being in here at all. 

As far as general education, I would be absolutely opposed to any 
bill of this type, not to the principle. 

The Cuairman. This has been a very thorough and constructive 
hearing this morning. Any hearing of this nature naturally requires 
time. We had several other witnesses scheduled for this morning: 
Dr. Elizabeth Boggs, vice president in charge of programs and serv- 
ices, National Association for Mentally Retarded chil ren, New York; 
Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre, president-elect, and Mr. Thomas W. Mul- 
rooney, chairman, committee on legislation, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Bernard Manis- 
oa president, League for Emotionally Disturbed Children, New 
ork. 

I do not like to ask these witnesses to come back from New York, but 
T am wondering if they might not think it wise—it is now a little after 
12 o’clock—since they have had the benefit of being here this morning, 
of hearing the testimony, of hearing the questions raised by the differ- 
ent Senators, if they might think well of giving a little further study 
to their testimony in the light of the hearing this morning, and the 
questions which have been raised, the problems posed before the com- 
mittee. 

I wonder if they would not think it might be wise to come back 
at a little later date. It will take the Department a little time, of 
course, to prepare the answers to the questions that have been posed 
here this morning on which the Department will submit additional 
information or testimony. 

Is there any one of the witnesses whom I have named here who 
would like particularly to be heard at this time in view of the fact that 
he has come from a distance? 

How about you, Dr. Boggs? Would you prefer to testify now? 

Dr. Boces. I appreciate your courtesy, Senator Hill, and I appre- 
ciate also your consideration that we would like the opportunity to 
deal with this in a thorough fashion. The fact of the matter is that 
April is a pretty busy month for some of us, and if we could settle a 
date, it would make quite a good deal of difference, I think. 

The Cuatrman. Let me say this about that date: I do not know 
how long it will take Dr. Derthick, but it will take him some little time. 
I do not think he can do it by Saturday night. 

Then the committee has other matters, of course, on its agenda, a 
number of other things, and the committee members, I know, have 
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other matters. I might say that the chairman happens also to be the 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, on the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare bill. That bill is expected to 
pass the House today, and if it does, we will begin our hearings on 
Monday morning. 

There are many items in that bill that [am sure you are very much 
interested in. 

We will seek to continue these hearings at as early a date as we 
reasonably could. If we set a date when you could not come, we would 
endeavor to accommodate you by arranging some date when you could 
come. 

Would you prefer to go on now ? 

Dr. Bocas. I think that the proper hearing of the remaining wit- 
nesses would certainly not be possible by the Junch hour. Let oe Pay 
it this way: I feel since you have suggested that this be adjourned at 
the present time, speaking for myself I would concur in your sugges- 
tions and would make every effort to meet your convenience at a later 
late. 

The Cuarmman. Do you think that would be the wiser course, then, 
to recess at this time ? 

Dr. Boaes. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Dr. Fouracre, you and Mr. Mulrooney are here 
in Washington, are you not ? 

Dr. Fouracrr. No, Iam not. I am in New York, but I shall make 
inyself available when you call. 

The Cuairman. Would you particularly like to be heard at this 
time ? 

Dr. Fouracre. I would like to say one thing, and that is that there 
is the uniqueness about this program for the training of administra- 
tors and college teachers. I speak as a head of a department of 
special education at Teachers College, Columbia University, and I 
believe the teachers college is one of the 15 schools mentioned in this 
report. 

The Cuairnman. Would you like to come forward now and make 
your statement ? 

Dr. Fouracrr., Yes, I would be happy to. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Derruick. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MAURICE H. FOURACRE, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Cuarrman. Would you identify yourself for the record ? 

Dr. Fouracrr. I am Maurice H. Fouracre, president-elect of the 
International Council for Excepticnal Children and head of the 
Department of Special Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

I would like to speak briefly about the uniqueness of a program 
for the training of staffs for colleges and universities in the area of 
special education, or particularly in the area of the mentally retarded. 

Every State is not able to provide this type of training for people 
in the State. We often have communities not large enough to bring 
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together mentally retarded children and set up a laboratory demon- 
stration situation. Therefore, they often have to be located in larger 
communities where there is available community agencies working 
with this type of child. So every State would not be expected, I do 
not believe, to introduce an advance program of education for the 
training of administrators and college personnel. 

Many of the colleges in States are located in small communities. 
Many of them cannot give a degree beyond the bachelor’s degree or 
the master’s degree. So you must have a rather large college or uni- 
versity to serve this purpose. 

One question was asked earlier this morning as to the qualifications 
of personnel. I am sorry the Senator from South Carolina is not 
here, because only yesterday I collected some data from the Southern 
Regional Educational Board, which serves 14 Southern States as you 
probably know. 

In 1953-54, the school year, there were 734 classes for retarded 
children. This meant that there were 734 teachers. 

Senator Purrett. May linterrupt? In what area was this? 

Dr. Fovracrr. This is in the area of the mentally retarded. 

Senator Purrett. What States did it cover? 

Dr. Fouracre. It covers all the southeastern section of the country. 
Of these 734 teachers, 85 of them were partially qualified, and 10 per- 
cent had absolutely no training in the education of mentally retarded 
children. 

Of course, this board is attempting to set up, on a regional basis, a 
teacher education program. They are having difficulty because they 
cannot find staff. They have improved, or at least they have increased, 
the number of classes, so that now in the year of 1956-57, there are 932 
classes. This is an increase over the 1951-52 school year of 163 
percent. 

But there has not been any appreciable increase in training centers 
for teachers. Consequently, we feel that this need is very great. In 
my own institution, since the 1st of September, we have had 37 
distinctly different requests for college personnel alone. States and 
private universities are asking for people to set up programs in this 
particular area. 

I feel that it would be wise to underwrite traineeships for people 
who have the ability and interest to go on and train to give help and 
assistance to other teachers in the area of mental retardation. 

I will stop there. I just wanted to get that in today. 

The Cratrman. Doctor, I am very much interested in what you 
say. It seems to me that the burden of your testimony is that there 
are really only certain places where you can carry on this training, 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Fouracre. That is correct. 

The Cratrman. You would not find these places in all of the dif- 
ferent 48 States, would you? 

Dr. Fouracrr. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. In other words, you have a very particular peculiar 
problem here that does not lend itself to solution by the State or at 
the State level; is that correct ? : 

Dr. Fouracrr. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. It is only in a few of these places, which would be 
perhaps in a relatively few of the 48 States; is that right, where this 
training can be carried on for these people who, in turn, will train 
and prepare your teachers for the retarded children ? 

Dr. Fouracrr. That iscorrect. And it is often difficult for the class- 
room teachers, let’s say, in South Carolina, to travel great distances 
to a university center that has a training program. So if we could 
attempt to build programs closer to South Carolina or any other 
State that is sparsely populated or rural in nature, it would be helpful. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purretu. It is obvious that the need can be met without at- 
tempting to establish this in 48 States, as I said in questioning the 
doctor. I think that is one of the reasons why this bill will serve a 
very, very useful purpose in a needed field. 

You say that what we will do is encourage the setting up in certain 
institutions of learning in various sections of the country these facil- 
ities for teaching? 

Dr. Fouracre. That is correct. 

Senator Purre.t. Without necessarily being in each one of the 48 
States. 

Dr. Fouracre. Yes. 

The CHarrman. And with the situation like it is today, I take it, 
would you say that there is really no incentive or stimulation to en- 
courage the individual States, many of them, to move or act in this 
field? Isthat right? 

Dr. Fouracrs. That is right. 

T would like to cite New York State for just a moment. This year, 
in their education budget, they have $50,000 set aside for traineeships 
for classroom teachers to go to advanced schools, if you will, to get 
further training at the masters level, and possibly go on so that they 
may go back into New York State colleges, State supported colleges, 
to establish programs in the area of mental retardation. 

Senator Purrett. How many students, advanced students, can you 
handle in your classes at your college, sir? 

Dr. Fouracrr, At the present time, we have an enrollment of about 
200. 

Senator Purret. In this field? 

Dr. Fouracre. In this field. 

Senator Purren.. How many of those are for masters? 

Dr. Fovracre. 145 at the masters, and 55, if my addition is correct, 
55 post masters. 

Senator Purrert. Would you be able to double that? Have you 
the facilities for doubling that? 

Dr. Fouracrr. Yes. We have facilities. We would need to go out 
and hire more staff, but with physical plant we can take care of them 
and provide supervision for them. 

Senator Purreti. Doctor, you say you would need to go out and 
hire more staff. You are getting at the very meat of the thing. 

Dr. Fouracrr. That is right. 

Senator Purtrett. Where is this staff available for hiring, if we 
have a great lack of them now ? 

Dr. Fouracre. Well, let me say this first : I have at the present time 
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six people on my staff that are on a part-time basis. They serve as 
supervisors of mentally retarded children in New York City or in 
Newark. They come to me and teach 1 or 2 courses a week. I believe 
that it is possible to entice these people into college training programs, 
because this is the bottleneck: We have to have staff to train future 
teachers of teachers. It is sort of like robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
but I think that in the long run we will have more people serving at 
the teacher training level, which, in turn, will supply teachers to the 
local communities and States. 

Senator Purreti. I am sure you got the reason for my question. It 
was whether or not we could in fact utilize the moneys that apparently 
will be asked for in an appropriation, whether we could, in fact, start- 
ing off the first year with a $500,000 appropriation, and $820,000 in 
each of the four subsequent years, and whether that could, in fact, be 
utilized. 

Dr. Fouracre. I am sure it could be, sir. 

Senator Purre.y. You feel it could be? 

Dr. Fouracre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrett. And I would judge that you are one of the 15 insti- 
tutions of teaching which were mentioned this morning ¢ 

Dr. Fouracre. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Allott? 

Senator Axxorr. I am sorry to have missed the first part of your 
statement, but I was called to the phone, Doctor. 

One question occurs to me that you may have answered. Assuine a 
person who is a college graduate and otherwise qualified for teaching 
in your own State, the State of New York. How much in point of 
time, additional training, do you think would be required to qualify 
those people for a master’s degree for work in this field ? 

The Cuarrman. Excuse me one minute. 

Senator Atiorr. I am advised that this is the second call of the live 
quorum, which means, I suppose, we will have to go over there. 

I will ask this question of the doctor when he comes back. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, can you come back and continue? You 
impress me as a witness and I would like to have you here. 

. Fouracre. Thank you, sir. I would be very pleased to return. 

The Cuarrman. How about the other witnesses ? 

Dr. Manischewitz, can you return ? 

Dr. ManiscHewitz. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Mulrooney, can you come back ? 

Mr. Mutroonry. Yes, I will be happy to come back. 

The Cuarrman. We will be in touch with you and will endeavor to 
set a time when you can allcome. We deeply appreciate your presence 
this morning. 

We are sorry to have to ask you to come back, but I am sure you 
understand the situation. 

Thank you very much. 

(By direction of the chairman, the following statements on these 
bills were made a part of the record in lieu of their being presented 
orally :) 
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STATEMENT OF MorRTIMER FEUER, CHAIRMAN, LEGAL COMMITTEE, LEAGUE FOR 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN, INC. 


This memorandum was hurriedly prepared in response to a call this Tuesday 
from the chief clerk of the committee to the executive director of the League 
for Emotionally Disturbed Children, Inc., 10 West 65th Street, New York City, 
a national nonprofit organization devoted to sponsoring research, special schools, 
and treatment centers for emotionally ill children. 

While not in the nature of expert testimony, this memorandum contains some 
relevant material published and presented by experts. The intention is to pre- 
sent a point of view with respect to the bill now under consideration which the 
league believes to be of significance and which it hopes will be favorably 
received. 

The bill is designed to make funds available through the Commissioner of 
Education to train research personnel and teachers in fields related to the edu- 
eation of mentally retarded children. It is the belief of the league that the use 
of the phrase “mentally retarded children” presents an unnecessary problem of 
interpretation and is likely to lead to confusion in the administration of the bill, 
should it be enacted; and that wherever it appears the phase should read “men- 
tally retarded and mentally or emotionally ill children.” 

Increasing recognition has been given to the fact that mental retardation is 
frequently a symptom of mental or emotional illness. Yet, if formerly held atti- 
tudes were to prevail—i. e., that mental retardation is an organic condition thera- 
peutically hopeless—any training program might well be sterile and futile and in- 
volve the attempt to consider not the whole child, but retardation alone. 

The administration of any program necessarily involves the attitudes of the 
administrators and it would appear that it should not be left entirely to chance 
that any program which is inaugurated be effective and useful, but that on the 
contrary any possible misinterpretation should be vitiated at the outset by in- 
cluding appropriate language in the bill itself. 

In this connection, the attention of the committee is directed to a book pub- 
lished this year, entitled “Counseling and Psychotherapy with the Mentally Re- 
tarder,” the authors of the book being Chalmers L. Stacey, associated professor 
of psychology at Syracuse University and clinical psychologist at the Syracuse 
State School, and Manfred F. DeMartino, former clinical psychologist at the 
Southbury Training School, Connecticut. This volume contains many papers 
concerned with various aspects of mental retardation prepared by experts. In 
one of them, entitled “Psychotherapy with the Mentally Retarded,” by Mr. 
Arthur Burton, it is stated in part (pp. 19-20) : 

“It is almost a redundancy at this point again to bring up the inadequacies 
of intelligence tests as criteria of mental retardation. But, while we under- 
stood their limitations, we often continue to act as though the tests were in- 
fallible. The dependence upon intelligence tests has not only provided a 
specious feeling of well-being, but has simplified the whole conception of re- 
tardation from a multidimensional to a unitary one. It has again resulted in 
accentuating the intellectual at the expense of the total personality. 

“In this regard we must think of the intelligence quotient as only a part of 
the data upon which a diagnosis of retardation is made, and we must give more 
emphasis to the tester part of the test-tester equation. A mental retardate 
who also has a concomitant psychosis of ve degree will obtain a spurious 
I. Q. insofar as his mental illness disturbs hits efficiency, and just so far as the 
norms upon which the interpretation is based do not contain such individuals 
representatively. In such cases the psychologist must determine the adequacy 
of the data and their projection upon the life space. Too often we have stopped 
short of this secondary correlation and held test scores of self-interpretive and 
inviolate. 

“We have ignored the total personality of the retarded individual with all of 
the emotional nuances which makes for a person in a dynamic setting. By 
conceiving him as a problem in intellect of a strictly endowed sort we have 
closed the door to the possibilities of the ameliorative influences of psycho- 
therapy.” [Emphasis added.] 

The problem is also suggested in a paper on The Application of Psycho- 
analytic Methods to the Study of Mental Retardation, by Leona Chidester and 
Kar! A. Menninger, the authors stating (p. 156) : 

“Wental retardation has long becn looked upon as an organic condition 
therapeutically hopeless, and probably for this reason few psychoanalysts have 
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attempted to apply their methods to the study of retarded children. Ciosely 
related to the problem of mental retardation is that of special disabilities ; these 
have been studied both by organicists and by psychoanalysts with greater thera- 
peutic optimism. It is logical to suspect that mental retardation may in some 
cases represent a more generalized inhibition of learning in the same way that 
a special disability is a partial or localized inhibition. The psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to the problem of mental retardation should provide a valuable source 
of information concerning certain types of mental retardation and also as to the 
essential factors in the learning process.” [Emphasis added.] 

In this fashion experts have indicated the approach to mental retardation 
in the past and have indicated likewise the futility of attempting to treat men- 
tal retardation in a one-dimensional context. It is because the older attitudes 
still apparently persist in some quarters that there is a danger that the phrase 
“mentally retarded,’ as contained in the bill. may be so narrowly construed 
as to warp any program initiated under its auspices. Since this danger may 
be eliminated by the simplest of amendments, it would appear that such amend- 
ment as is here suggested should be adopted. 

One of the other papers in the volume referred to is entitled “Treatment 
Techniques for Mental Retardation in a School for Personality Disorders in 
Children.” The authors are Nathan W. Ackerman and C. F. Menninger, and 
they state in part (p. 142): 

“The Southard School has for its prime purpose the treatment of neurotic 
and maladjusted children. In some instances it is confronted with the important 
complicating features of mild developmental and intellectual retardation. It 
is the aim of this paper to discuss the particular therapeutic attitudes and 
methods applied to the management of retarded children. When intellectual 
retardation constitutes the presenting symptom, there are, in the main, three 
important facets to the problems; the central nervous system, the intellect, and 
the personality. In children with inhibited or seemingly arrested learning 
ability, an organic central nervous system defect may or may not be demon- 
strated. Personality or behavior deviations, however, are encountered with 
extraordinary frequency. Jt is Our premise that in a certain significant propor- 
tion of selected cases, a retarded intellect or a specific learning disability may 
constitute simply one manifestation of a diffuse aberration in personality 
growth—a psychological symptom. 

“Therefore, in a consideration of therapeutic methods for mildly retarded 
children, it will become evident that we set out to treat not retardation alone, 
but the whole child. The treatment techniques which are to follow are designed 
as a medical and psychiatric approach to personality problems in children, with 
special emphasis on functional retardation and associated disturbances. Such 
a point of view marks something of a departure from the traditional conserva- 
tive medical attitude toward the management of the intellectually subnormal.” 
{Emphasis added. ] 

Here, again, we find the suggestion—‘“a departure from the traditional con- 
servative medical attitude’—that not retardation alone, but the whole child 
must be treated because a retarded intellect may constitute only ‘one mani- 
festation of a diffuse aberration in personality growth.” 

At the end of the book one of the authors, Mr. DeMartino, makes “some obser- 
vations concerning psychotherapeutic techniques with the mentally retarded,” 
and he states in part (p. 461): 

“Tt seems probable that the therflpeutic results achieved with retardates thus 
far would have been even more impressive had a greater number of the ther- 
apists involved been adequately trained in the skills and techniques of counseling 
and psychotherapy.” 

He also states (p. 462) : 

“Tt is generally agreed that approximately 3 percent of the total population 
in the United States may be classified as being mentally retarded and that a 
great many of these individuals are emotianally disturbed in some way. Jn 
view of this it would certainly seem that more colleges and universities through- 
out the Nation should set up the necessary programs to meet the problem of 
training counselors and psychotherapists for work with the mentally retarded. 
We should like also to urge strongly that courses concerning the psychological 
aspects of mental retardation, ec. g., personality dynamics, become an integral 
part of the psychology and educational curriculums in all colleges and universi- 
ties.” [Emphasis added. | 
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The pending bill is, of course, designed to fulfill the expressed hope of the 
author by providing funds to set up the necessary programs for training and 
research. The author emphasizes, moreover, that the psychological aspects of 
mental retardation be given their proper attention—and that this is essential if 
the best results are to be achieved. 

We cannot overemphasize, therefore, that in order to avoid the possibility— 
even though that possibility may be remote—that a sterile program be initiated 
by this bill, it should be amended so as to eliminate any possibility of a re- 
strictive interpretation which may result in the perpetuation of the older and 
now discredited attitudes. 

In suggesting the amendatory language to the bill as above the league is con- 
cerned not alone with the possibility of a restrictive interpretation of the bill’s 
present language insofar as it may affect the mentally retarded child, but is 
concerned also with another aspect of the proposed training program. By no 
means are all, or even a large portion of, mentally or emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, mentally retarded. In fact, many of such children have not only average 
but frequently superior intelligence. Yet such children very often cannot cope 
with the normal school environment, and, indeed, because of their behavior 
problems, are excluded from the public schools. 

One of the schools sponsored by the league is the League School, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In a statement, which is hereto annexed, Carl Fenischel, the director 
of the school, refers to the children with whom the school is working (30 
schizophrenic and autistic children), and states in part: 

“We have found from clinical observ ations and psychological testing that the 
majority of these children are of normal and superior intelligence. Most of 
them have phenomental memories and exceptional gifts in particular areas— 
mathematics, music, mechanical aptitudes, etc. 

“Our childrens’ resistance and emotional blocks to learning are part of an 
all-pervading fear of exploring anything new. * * * 

“We believe that while our children are retarded in many areas of functioning, 
the retardation is of a secondary rather than primary nature, and can be elim- 
inated with the removal of the emotional blocks and anxieties that are char- 
acteristic of these children.” 

The League School, of course, has facilities only for a limited number of 
children, and similar schools that may be found only begin to scratch the surface 
of the need. 

The lack of facilities is but a reflection of the absence of a sufficient number 
of trained teachers, and in this field, as in other fields involving mental health, 
a greatly expanded program of training is urgently needed. Only a few months 
ago, here in Washington, Dr. William C. Menninger, addressing the annual 
meeting of the National Association for Mental Health, said that the shortage 
of trained personnel is a “bottleneck which is choking off the development of 
improved and expanded service to the mentally and emotionally ill.” 

Since it is abundantly clear that mental retardation is most frequently only 
a symptom of mental or emotional illness or disturbance, and since that par- 
ticular symptom may be and is frequently lacking in children who are mentally 
or emotionally ill, it scarcely makes sense to promulgate a program which is 
apparently directed exclusively to a symptom and is not forthrightly designed 
to embrace the more basic and general problem. 

Pertinent remarks are made in the statement of Dr. John H. Niemeyer, 
president of the Bank Street College of Education, annexed hereto. He states: 

“In our work as a graduate college of teacher education, we are deeply aware 
of the need for exploration and research in the problems of teaching mentally 
retarded and emotionally disturbed children. 

“We should like to urge, however, that everything possible be done to impress 
upon all people interested in this problem the fact that a strict borderline be- 
tween mental retardation and emotional illness often cannot be established. 
Many children who are extremely slow learners are also emotionally ill, and 
many emotionally ill children are mentally retarded. It is important, there- 
fore, that programs of study to improve teaching and other preventive and cor- 
rective work with this tragic group of children be designed so as to include both 
the problem which we call mental retardation and that called emotional disturb- 
ance. 

The bill in its present form, even were it given the broader interpretation 
suggested in the first part of this statement, contains an emphasis which is un- 
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fortunate in view of the larger problem involved: it would appear to excinde 

the training of teachers and research personne! in the field of education for the 

mentally ill generally. This constitutes another reason for the clarification here 
| suggested. 

i Annexed hereto are statements from experts in the field of mental health 
which, it is submitted, are relevant to the problem before the committee in its 
consideration of the pending bill. 

Dated : New York, N. Y., April 3, 1957. 





BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 1957. 
THE LEAGUE FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN, 
New York, N. Y. 

Deak Sir: In our work as a graduate college of teacher education, we are 
deeply aware of the need for exploration and research in the problems of teach- 
ing mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed children. 

We should like to urge, however, that everything possible be done to impress 
upon all people interested in this problem the fact that a strict borderline be- 
tween mental retardation and emotional illness often cannot be established. 
Many children who are extremely slow learners are also emotionally ill, and 
many emotionally ill children are mentally retarded. It is important, there- 
fore, that programs of study to improve teaching and other preventive and cor- 
rective work with this tragic group of children be designed so as to include both 
the problem which we call mental retardation and that called emotional disturb 
ance. 

Cordially yours, 
JoHN H. NIEMEYER, President. 


LEAGUE SCHOOL FOR SERIOUSLY DISTURBED CHILDREN, 
Brookytn, N.Y. 

In 1933 Dr. Howard Potter, dean of the State University of New York Medical 
School, recognized that many children in schools and institutions for mentally 
defective children were different from the others and were really cases of “child- 
hood schizophrenia” who often responded to treatment. 

In 1948 Dr. Leo Kanner, of Johns Hopkins, diagnosed many of the pseudo- 
defective children as suffering from “early infantile autism.” Lack of response, 
Dr. Kanner believed, had led to the suspicion of innate feeblemindedness. 

The league school, a psychiatrically supervised nonresidential school, has been 
working with 30 of these schizophrenic and autistic children for 4 years. We 
have found from clinical observations and psychological testing that the majority 
of these children are of normal and superior intelligence. Most of them have 
phenomenal memories and exceptional gifts in particular areas—mathematics, 
music, mechanical aptitudes, etc. 

Our children’s resistance and emotional blocks to learning are part of an all- 
pervading fear of exploring anything new. They feel safer with rigid routines 
and stereotyped activities and yet when these emotional blocks are removed 
many of our children have made amazing progress, often achieving 3 or 4 years of 
reading or arithmetic skills within a period of 1 year. 

We believe that while our children are retarded in many areas of functioning, 
the retardation is of a secondary rather than primary nature, and can be elimi- 
nated with the removal of the emotional blocks and anxieties that are charac- 
teristic of these children. 

CARL FENICHEL, Director. 


—— 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 1957. 


Mr. MortTIMER FEUER, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. Fever: Many children are retarded educationally and in the ére~elop- 
ment of effective social relations because of both mental deficiency and emouonal 
disturbance. In fact, mentally deficient children, as a rule, encounter so many 
difficulties and frustrations in meeting the nornial demands of life that they de- 
velop emotional disturbances which make it impossible for them to use even 
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their limited intelligence. Beyond mental defect, many children of. basically 
normal intelligence are also seriously retarded educationally and handicapped in 
using their intelligence because of mental illness and emotional disturbance. 
Every teacher of the mentally retarded must, therefore, as a part of her skill be 
prepared to deal with emotional disturbances. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M. D. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. LAURETTA BENDER 


There is no real distinction from a medical and psychiatric point of view 
between retarded children and mentally ill children. All mentally retarded 
children are really mentally ill insofar as there is something the matter with the 
way they function. 

There is also something deviate in the functioning of mentally ill children. 
Their development has slowed up, and although some of them are brilliant, they 
cannot use their superior intelligence. 

Essentially, mentally ill children and retarded children have many similarities. 
Therefore people who work with either mentally ill or retarded children must 
have an understanding of mental illness as well as retardation, and must be 
aware of the necessity for knowledge of mental illness as well as retardation. 

I hopefully request that mentally ill children be so specified in the bill under 
consideration in order to eliminate the possibility that these children might be 
excluded from the benefits of legislation in behalf of retarded children. 


LAURETTA BENDER, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, New York University, College of 
Medicine; Principal Research Scientist, Child Psychiatry, of the 
Department of Mental Hygiene of New York State. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAM BLAU, M. D. 


There is a great deal of confusion in medical, psychiatric, and educational 
circles about mental retardation. Even the definition of mental retardation has 
not yet been established: in fact, retardation in learning is a symptom, not a 
disease. There is a considerable lack of knowledge concerning the causes of 
mental retardation and a great deal of research is needed to throw light upon 
this very puzzling and crippling human problem. 

The criteria at present for retardation are: (1) Psychological tests to deter- 
mine how an individual functions; and (2) interpretations of behavior to estab- 
lish whether an individual is able to care for himself socially and has the capa- 
city of maturing. This second criterion has been in greater use in England. 

The cause for retardation in the great majority of cases of retardation (i. e., 
those with an intelligence quotient of 75 or less, the idiopathic, mentally defi- 
cient) is unknown. Evidence concerning causation has not yet even been ade- 
quately investigated. 

Many mentally ill children end up in institutions for defectives because of 
the present lack of knowledge. Therefore, all causes of mental retardation in 
young persons should be investigated from every approach—physical, psychiatric, 
psychological, educational—to determine the correct diagnosis. It is my belief 
that a large group of so-called mentally retarded children are mentally ill, that 
is, have childhood psychosis or schizophrenis. 

There is a dire need for research in this field and for training of all personnel 
in all phases of retardation, including mental illness. Furthermore, mental ill- 
ness in children is so widespread that it should be specifically mentioned in 
measures in behalf of mentally retarded children. 

ABRAM BLAU, M. D. 
Attending Psychiatrist, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York (in Charge 
of Child Psychiatry Division). 


STATEMENT OF ELENA D. GALL, Ep. D., COORDINATOR, SPECIAL EDUCATION 


To Whom It May Concern: 


The establishment of programs in the area of the emotionally disturbed is 
urgently needed. This is particularly true in the area of training school per- 
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sonnel for the treatment, education and care of individuals who, because of 
mental illness, deviate from normal behavior and adjustment. Special school 
services for 1 out of 10 individuals should be instituted without delay. 

There is a dire need for adequately trained personnel in classroom techniques, 
guidance counseling programs and in social and personality adjustment. It is 
expedient that all teacher training programs include courses in fields related to 
mental hygiene. 

In order to prevent mental illness and to set up programs of rehabilitation for 
all age groups, there is a need for establishing internships in appropriate set- 
tings as well as supervision administered by qualified clinicians in the field of 
education and rehabilitation. 


Evens DBD. Gay, Ep. D. 
Coordinator, Special Education Hunter College of the City of New York. 


STATEMENT OF GUNNAR DyBwap, Executive Director, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN, INC, 


Stated purpose of these bills: “To encourage expansion of teaching and re- 
search in the education of mentally retarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educational agencies.” 

Education of the retarded, like desert farming, is most rewarding when car- 
ried forward with a high degree of skill and with scientifically developed tech- 
niques. The best efforts of the teacher and of him who prepares the teacher 
must be guided by research. And for research itself, workers must be prepared, 
in turn, to carry on from this good beginning. The response to the newly 


launched program of cooperative research in education demonstrates that the 
time is propitious. 


1. The need for teachers, administrators, research workers, and university 
faculties 

Nearly 1 million mentally retarded children of school age in America need 
special education and training in special classrooms under teachers with par- 
ticular training for this work. Only about 15 percent are now so served. 

Shortage of trained special teachers and shortage of facilities for training 
teachers are considered the two most important obstacles to expansion of edu- 
cational services for mentally retarded children. 

To meet the needs of these children an estimated additional 40,000 to 55,000 
qualified teachers would be required. A substantial number of the 10,000 teach- 
ers now in special classes for the retarded are incompletely prepared for their 
task and are seeking additional college training in this speciality. 

To build up even one-half of the number of teachers sought, within 10 years, 
would require the preparation of 2,500 new special teachers annually. In 1953 
only 285 college degrees at all levels were granted in the entire country in the 
field of education of the mentally retarded. 

Expansion of teacher-training facilities depends on utilizing and widening the 
small reservoir of well-qualified leadership presently available to staff our col- 
lege and university programs of training and research in education of the re- 
terded. In 1953, only 28 college faculty members concerned with education of 
the mentally retarded were engaged full time in directing or teaching college 
work in special education. Shortage of funds for salaries and auxiliary expenses 
presently impedes best development of college and university prograis. 

Because of the specialized nature of this personnel training, much of which 
is carried on at the graduate level, the States cannot expect to be entirely self- 
sufficient in meeting needs for special teachers, much less for key personnel. 


Benefits to all States can be expected as a result of a national attack on the 
problem. 


2. The provisions of 8. 395 


To meet the problem of shortage of trained personnel in the field of education 
of the retarded in a manner very similar to that in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is already addressing itself to personnel shortages in other specialized 
fields of importance to the national welfare, and more particularly in other 
professional fields related to mental retardation. 

It would appear that immediate effort to build up a supply of advanced per- 
sonnel is the key to the problem. A relatively small sum of money applied 
through both channels (@) and (0) would exert critical leverage at this time. 
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For this type of program, there is ample precedent for Federal action, The 
stimulus offered the colleges could well bring about an “Operation Bootstrap.” 


3. Relationship to personnel training program in other HEW agencies 


There is a clear analogy between the provisions of section 1 and currently 
operative provisions for personnel training in the fields of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and mental health, presently administered by the United States Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the National Institutes of Health, respectively. 
Indeed, it is the successful operation of these closely related programs which 
points up why the Office of Education needs to participate directly in the develop- 
nent of personnel in the field of education of the retarded. 

Some colleges of education are, by virtue of Federal assistance, developing 
very fine programs of training and research related to mental retardation but 
only in subject areas auxiliary to education, such as psychology and rehabilita- 
tion. Support for the educational core, however, is presently lacking. The pro- 
posed legislation would restore the balance. It would fill in a gap in the otherwise 
splendidly coordinated attack on the overall problem of retardation which has 
now been formulated within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through cooperation of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Children’s 
Bureau, the National Institutes of Health, and the Office of Education. 


4. Relationship to other Federal programs in education 


The assignment of responsibilities to agencies of government in the United 
States has usually proceeded according to a principle which might be stated thus: 
“Government services should be kept as close as possible to the people and to 
this end should be administered at the lowest level (local, county, State or 
Federal) at which they can be efficiently performed in view of their nature and 
extent”. This principle has certainly been operative in education and has kept 
our public schools in local and State hands. The Federal Government plays a 
consultative and supportive role and has participated only by invitation, so to 
speak, where the breadth or specialized nature of the particular function re- 
quested has been such that an approach at the Federal level would make a real 
contribution to efficiency. An example of such a specialized field is that of voca- 
tional education. The effects of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts in 
raising standards in this field are well known. 

3y attacking the problem of shortage of teachers for the retarded at its roots 
in the teacher training programs, the passage of the identical bills, 8. 395, 8. 
1092, H. R. 3830, ete. would complement the efforts of State and local school 


boards in a manner entirely in keeping with the traditional role of the Federal 
Government in education. 


5. The need for action on the Federal level 

In accordance with the principle quoted, the primary responsibility for pre- 
paring enough general elementary and secondary school teachers has fallen to 
the several States since even the most sparsely populated States require enough 
new teachers annually to justify at least one efficiently organized college of 
education. 

When it comes to teachers of retarded or other types of “exceptional” children, 
this is no longer the case. Even under a program stepped up to meet current 
needs, a State with a population of less than 2 million will require fewer than 30 
new teachers of the retarded annually and might well consider it more efficient 
to look outside its borders for resources for their training. 

The availability of fellowships and traineeships under State administration 
could assure that no personally qualified young person in any State, who desires 
to prepare to teach the retarded, will be penalized by geography. It could also 
assist those States which have or will develop specialized teacher training pro- 
grams within their borders by making it possible for more prospective students 
to enroll, by virtue of the availability of financial assistance. 

Much has been said in recent months about the national need to identify and 
imake possible the maximum development of the exceptionally gifted students 
among our young people. The National Association for the Retarded Children is 
in sympathy with such efforts, for only through enlistment of the most capable 
nnd original young minds in the attack on this baffling problem of mental re- 


tardation can we hope to ameliorate its devastating effects now and in the 
future. 


When we consider the advanced graduate training needed for administrative, 
research, and college training positions related to retardation, the need for plan- 
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ning and cooperation on a national scale becomes even more apparent. This 
is not a task which the States are equally able to perform for themselves and 
certainly not when, as would inevitably be the case, they would be in sharp 
competition with one another for qualified faculty. The talent and leadership 
which we now have must be conserved, rather than dispersed, and judiciously 
cultivated in the national interest. This requires a breadth of vision which 
encompasses the best interests of all regions—all States, and all Territories and 
possessions—and puts the best brains of each at the service of all. 

The number of centers which can and should be fully staffed for doctoral and 
postdoctoral programs in the next 10 years may well not exceed 15 or 20. Centers 
in a specialized field such as this must be looked upon as national in the scope 
of their service. 

A few State universities, as well as a few privately endowed, have been carry- 
ing the burden of leadership in this field in recent years. Their influence has 
been felt far beyond the borders of any one State. Availability of Federal funds 
would recognize this sense of broad national responsibility, reward and justify 
it. In addition, a limited number of new centers must be developed in strategi- 
cally located universities and colleges. 

The problem of the human mind and its aberrations is more complex than 
any atom. By investing relatively small sums of money at the critical point; 
i. e., the leadership level in centers of learning willing to tackle this significant 
area, the Federal Government will have advanced the kind of “promotion of 
the common welfare” for which it was created. 


6. The missing element. 


In the Federal programs in the physical and biological sciences, the promotion 
of research and the promotion of advanced training of personnel have been 
inextricably intertwined, and for good reason. During the current fiscal year, 
1956-57, the Office of Education was able to implement for the first time a 
nationwide program of research in education. Some 30 separate projects for re- 
search in the education of the mentally retarded will have been supported this 
year. It remains only to provide the needed companion program for the train- 
ing of personnel. 

The present lack of specific authority for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to act in this matter is the sole major remaining statutory restriction in the 
way of implementation of the coordinated plan for Federal action in the field 
of mental retardation. This plan was prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare at the request of Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FoR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1957. 
Senator Lister H1x1, 


Chairman, Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HILL: President Maurice H. Fouracre, president of this council, 
has requested me to file a brief statement with your committee concerning our 
interest in S. 395 of the present Congress. 

We consider the bill to be very important. Its passage is needed because of 
the great scarcity of research and college training facilities to meet present 
demands for qualified teachers of children who are mentally retarded. The 
fellowships that the bill proposes would, in our considered judgment, provide 
the necessary impetus to alleviate the current bottleneck. To the degree that 


more such teachers can be provided, these children will gain opportunity to make 
the most of their abilities. 


Very truly yours, 


HARLEY Z. WOODEN, 
Ezvecutive Secretary. 


(By direction of the chairman, the following additional information 


supplied by U. S. Commissioner of Education Derthick was made 
part of the record :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 
DEAR SENATOR HILL: I am enclosing material which contains additional in- 
formation requested by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare at 
the April 4 hearing on 8. 395. 
If you find that you need any further information in this connection, please 
let me know and we will do our best to supply it. 
Sincerely yours, 


L. G. DERTHICK, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REQUESTED AT ApRIL 4, 1957, HEARING ON SENATE BILL 
395, To ENCOURAGE EXPANSION OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATION 
oF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN THROUGH GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING AND TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


DEFINITION AND INCIDENCE (NUMBER OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN ) 


Variations in the incidence figures given for mentally retarded children of 
school age occur both in literature on the subject and in the actual practice in 
the various States. This is understandable, because as yet there are no accepted 
criteria for a uniform national definition of mentally retarded children for 
educational purposes. One has only to review literature from State depart- 
ments of education (both laws and regulations) to find examples of these differ- 
ences. Obviously then, figures on the number of mentally retarded children will 
vary since they are affected by these differing concepts and definitions. 

In determining which children need special class placement, the following are 
generally used criteria: intelligence quotient, educational achievement, social 
maturity and stability. The intelligence quotient is one of the most prevalently 
used criteria because it is based on a reasonably standardized test of mental 
ability. Even on this one criterion, there is considerable variation. ‘To illus- 
trate, in some States the upper intelligence quotient limit is 70, as compared 
with 75 in other States. Similarly, lower limits may vary from 30 to 50 intel- 
ligence quotient. In practice, most State and local school systems combine in- 
telligence test results with other objective test criteria and clinical judgment. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say precisely how many mentally retarded children 
there are throughout the Nation in need of special education. 

If we should accept the very conservative estimate of 2.3 percent (an often 
quoted figure), and if there are approximately 38,500,000 school age children,’ 
the total number in the Nation would be a little less than 900,000. If, however, 
we should use 3 percent (based on a less stringent definition including a some- 
what wider range of children), the total for the Nation would be somewhat 
more than a million. If this liberalized definition were carried still further 
to include more borderline children, the estimated total for the Nation could reach 
a million and a half. 

The underlying and basic problem of definition has long been recognized. 
Under the Office of Education cooperative research program (Public Law 531, 
83d Cong.) a beginning study is being made on “Terminology and Concepts in 
Appraising the Mentally Retarded” at Columbia University. When this basic 
working paper is available, representatives of State departments of education 
(who have long requested such a study) and other agencies will begin to work 
together to see if some agreements can be reached among the States. 


1S8ee table 1, “Total population including Armed Forces overseas and school-age popula- 


tion of continental United States: 1946-60,” prepared by the Office of Education, Research, 
and Statistical Service Branch. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Total population including armed forces overseas and school-age 
population of continental United States: 1946-60 
{In thousands] 




















Total population | School-age population School-age 
(5-17 years, inclusive) | population 
Year (July 1) eee aeraiene i ae ade _| as percent 
j | } | of total 
| Number | Increaseover| Number | Increase over population 
| previous year | | previous year 
() (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Saladin =. aa ieee — ON  ccisstmeen 
| 
141, 389 |_.-..- 28, 577 20.2 
144, 126 | 2, 737 | 28, 961 384 20.1 
146, 631 | 2, 505 | 29, 649 | 688 20. 2 
149, 188 2, 557 30, 220 571 | 20.3 
151, 683 2, 495 30, 730 510 20.3 
154, 360 | 2, 677 31,418 | 688 20.4 
157, 028 2, 668 33, 193 1, 775 21.1 
159, 636 2, 608 34, 585 1, 392 21.7 
162, 417 2, 781 35, 973 1, 388 22.1 
165, 271 2, 854 37, 342 1, 369 22.6 
168, 091 2, 820 38, 756 11,414 23.1 
170, 868 2,777 | 40, 223 ! 1, 467 23.5 
173, 682 2, 314 41, 794 21, 571 24.1 
176, 511 ! 2, 829 48, 316 31, 522 24.5 
179, 358 2, 847 44, 757 #1, 441 25.0 
13.8 percent. 
23.9 percent. 
3 3.6 percent. 
43.3 percent. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Estimates: 1946-49, series P-25, 

Yo. 98; 1950-56, series P-25, No. 146; 1957-59, school-age population, series P-25, No. 85 (data for 1949 have 
been adjusted for actual birth data); 1957-60, total population, series P-25, No. 123; 1960, school-age popu- 
lation, series P-25, No. 123. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Estimates of the number of teachers needed necessarily depend on the esti- 
mates of the number of mentally retarded children. The maximum number of 
children per classroom for effective teaching is generally given as 15 to 18. If we 
use the figure of 1 million children in need of special educational services and if 
we assume a class load of 15 children, this would mean about 65,000 teachers 
would be required to staff the Nation’s schools. The present teaching force, 
on the basis of statistics and estimates, in the public schools and residential 
schools combined is about 10,000. This leaves a deficit of about 55,000 special 
teachers in the field of the mentally retarded. 


WHAT THE PROPOSED PROGRAM WOULD ACCOMPLISH 


If the Federal Government were to enact the legislation proposed under 
Senate bill 395, and if the funds were to be used for traineeships at the doctoral 
and master’s level,’ as suggested in the earlier part of this testimony, what con- 
tribution would this make to the alleviation of the teacher shortage? It is not 
possible to give an exact answer to a question that so many human variables. 
We can, however, give some estimates that will be close enough to form a basis 
for practical consideration although, at this time, the Office of Education would 
not want to indicate definitely what proportion of traineeships should go to 
doctoral candidates and to master’s candidates. The suggested budget (see 
table 2a) would finance the training of 200 doctoral candidates and 678 mas- 
ter’s candidates over the 5-year period. 

On the assumption that half of those receiving doctor’s degrees and one-third 
of those receiving master’s degrees would be employed in colleges and universi- 
ties, it is estimated that nearly 6,000 teachers of mentally retarded children 
could be prepared during the years that the traineeship program is in operation. 





2It is presently planned to allocate these funds for traineeships for advanced students. 
If, however, at the end of 1 year’s experience, it appears that the purposes of the iegisla- 
tion could be more effectively carried out by some alteration in this plan, consideration 
might be given to the use of some of the funds for teaching grants to faculty members and 
for student teaching and observation opportunities. 
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TABLE 2a.—Summary of 5-year traineeship program for leaders in the education 
of the mentally retarded as proposed under Senate bill 895—Cost of program 
and possible number of persons to be trained 


Cost per year ! 
Number of traineeships 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Doctoral: 
i cts... | $42,000 | $42,000 
22 46, 200 92, 400 $46, 200 
52 | 218, 400 218, 400 
62 260,400 $260, 400 
54. 226, 800 $226, 800 
Total (200 : 88, 200 352, 800 525, 000 487, 200 226, 800 


Muster’s: 
oF 









6. | 240,000 | 

100 160, 000 160, 000 

100 300, 000 

100 = : ” 320, 000 

111_. 355, 200 ; 

192. __. oan 614, 400 
Total (678)...---- er | 400,000 | 480,000 | 320,000 355,200) 614,400 

Processing 878 students. ry : 10.350! 7,600! 8,100 8.250! 9,600 

Grand total____- cee _.} 498,550 | 840,400 | 853,100 | 850,650 ; 850, 800 


' The cost of traineeships has been estimated as $4,200 per student per year for the doctoral candidates, 
and $3,200 per student for the master’s candidates. An additional $50 has been budgeted as the cost of 
processing each student. These stipends are average estimates and include allotments of $350 for 2 de- 
pendents each. 


TABLE 2b.—Possible number of trainees who could complete professional prepara- 
tion under this program, according to date of availability for employment 














Total 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 
eet es 878 75 210 | 174 | 173 | 246 
Wetneiint tenis) a kb uesh - ght fy 10 74 62 54 
RR Rr Pe all 678 75 200 100 1 | 192 








TABLE 2c.—Estimated* number of teachers to be trained by the personnel pre- 
pared under the provisions of Senate bill 395 
Teachers trained 


Fiscal year: each year 
Peis i Se at a ee ie bees ie pales. 250 
NN isi ea ns isa thspnn cbs ehiisins piosionincs asin AE Sd ac BE eS 995 
Pisce csiciin ts sciorens otncincarseia here? 5. Be). Jee She ee ee 1, 880 
Tacs eieitcecastaincnins ete binninieiovh tibia icatmenimay GE ae dais 2 ie 2, 715 

Ua Om a a ek anccbsapamcatn in onips im aati ace 5, 840 
gal cc a a ke a ah a he le aS 3, 760 
a ae 3, 760 
MI cash eseucoretkoerseoaduiacaan sinless See ae reas eee eee nie pev erie reapeeniniaerenn 3, 760 
a a a 5 kk ede a ee nea ances ce mogee 3, 760 
i a each acaba silico cesses tines eg decked cas cesta eee gees ame eke aideatesiadih 3, 760 

Total during next 5 years (with no additional Federal funds)___. 18, 800 


Cn UI ne ne ee ete acid 24, 640 

1 Estimates are based on the assumptions that (1) approximately half of the doctoral 
candidates and one-third of the master’s candidates assume positions in colleges and 
universities, and (2) that each person with a doctor’s degree could be responsible for the 
training of 15 qualified teachers of the mentally retarded each year and each faculty 
member with a master’s degree for 10 such teachers each year. 
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Without further Federal aid, and using the same basis for estimating, it is 
possible that another 18,000 teachers could be prepared by these same personnel 
in the ensuing 5-year period. (See table 2c.) The total number of teachers 
that might be trained over the 10-year period could be about 24,000. While this 
is only a little less than half of the number now needed, it does not take into 
consideration attrition of personnel or the predicted average 3.6 percent increase 
per year (up to 1960) in school-age population. Both of these factors would 
further increase the need for personnel in ways that are difficult to predict ac- 
curately. Thus, the total need would not be met as a result of this federally 
supported program—nor would it be the purpose of the program to meet the 
total need. It is hoped that the remainder of the problem would be solved 
through the resources of the States. 

Many persons trained under this proposed program would become supervisors 
in State or local school systems where they would be responsible, among other 
duties, for in-service education of teachers. Others would fill positions in re- 
search projects. Regardless of the type of position, these well-trained leaders 
would make a contribution to improving the educational program for mentally 
retarded children and youth. 


COLLEGES AVAILABLE CURRENTLY TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM 


Through a study conducted by the Office of Education, information is available 
on a possible list of colleges and universities which would be currently ready to 
offer this kind of advanced training asa beginning. These findings are published 
in the Office of Education bulletin, College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children.‘ For convenience, they have 
been summarized in the attached map and list. Forty colleges located in 18 
States were offering sequences of preparation in mental retardation in the 
academic year 1953-54. While it would be necessary to study these on the basis 
of objective criteria, it can be assumed that at present there may be approximately 
15 ready to train people on the doctoral level and at least 30 at the master’s 
degree level. The 15 colleges have been starred on the attached list. Inspection 
shows that certain regions of the country do not have training facilities. If they 
are to be of maximum service on a nationwide basis, there should probably be a 
better regional distribution. The Office of Education knows that many States 
are currently cupressing an interest in developing such programs, but they will 
need highly trained personnel such as could be provided through the proposed 
traineeships. 

Listed below are the colleges which reported sequences of preparation for 
ciassroom teachers of the mentally retarded (1953-54). On the basis of current 
information, it appears that the “starred” colleges may well meet the criteria 
for traineeships at the doctoral level. Most of the other institutions appear to 
have the potential for training master’s candidates for leadership positions. See 
map for the location of these colleges and universities. 


California: 


Los Angeles State College (Los Angeles) 
San Diego State College (San Diego) 

San Francisco State College (San Francisco) 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Colorado: *University of Denver (Denver) 
Connecticut: New Haven State Teachers College (New Haven) 
Florida : 


*Florida State University (Tallahassee) 
University of Florida (Gainesville) 


* The basis for these figures may be found in column 5 of table 1, p. 2a, Total population, 


including Armed Forces overseas and school-age population of continental United States, 
1946 to 1960. 


“Mackie, Romaine P. and Dunn, Lloyd M. College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Excaptional Children. Washington, U. S. Go 
Office, 1954. (Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 13.) 


vernment Printing 
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Illinois : 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal) 
*Southern Illinois University (Carbondale) 
*University of Illinois (Urbana) 
Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute) 
Kansas: 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) 
University of Kansas (Lawrence and Kansas City) 
Michigan: 
Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti) 
*Wayne State University (Detroit) 
Minnesota: *University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) 
New Jersey: New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark) 
New York: 
Brooklyn College (Brooklyn) 
City College of the City of New York (New York) 
New York University (New York) 
State University of New York College for Teachers (Buffalo) 
State University of New York Teachers College (Geneseo) 
*Syracuse University (Syracuse) 
*Teachers College of Columbia University (New York) 
Ohio: 
Kent State University (Kent) 
*Ohio State University (Columbus) 
Oklahoma: *University of Oklahoma (Norman) 
CGregon: *University of Oregon (Eugene) 
Pennsylvania: 
Marywood College (Scranton) 
*Pennsylvania State University (University Park) 
State Teachers College (Bloomsburg) 
State Teachers College (California) 
University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia ) 
University of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh) 
Tennessee: *George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville) 
Texas: 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College (San Marcos) 
University of Houston (Houston) 
*University of Texas (Austin) 


VYisconsin: *University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 
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HOW ARE THE STATES CONTRIBUTING (STATE BY STATE) TO THIS PROGRAM? 


In answer to this question, some information is available on State legislation, 
financial aid, enrollment in local school systems, State certification of teachers, 
college and university programs, and scholarships. 


State legislation and financial aid 


A recent study of the Office of Education indicated that as of December 1955 
a total of 46 States had legislation enabling local school Systems to establish 
classes for the education of mentally retarded children. A total of 44 States 
offered financial aid for these classes. The same study indicates for each 
State the mandatory or permissive provisions for educable and trainable 
children. (See the report of this study, which follows.) 

The same study shows the general provisions for State assistance to local 
special education programs. However, the Office of Education does not at this 
time have complete information as to the detailed provisions and procedures 
governing the distribution of State aid in the States offering financial assistance. 
Analyses of State financial aid to programs of this type are extremely intricate. 
For example, there are numerous indirect aids such as general per capita aids 
to all children and special aids for transportation. These are frequently found 
in sections of the law other than those dealing directly with provisions for 
the mentally retarded. A full-scale study of this is needed and is included in 
the project plans of the section on exceptional children and youth. It is planned 
that it would be conducted with the cooperation of State directors of special 
education, 

It is known that many States are making substantial contributions to, the 
support of special classes in local public schools. Four States for which recent 
annual reports are available show the following expenditures : 


Illinois (1955-56) : Edueable, $1,748,872.42; trainable, $44,928.36. 
Nebraska (1955-56) : Educable, $90,519.88. 

California (1953-54): Educable, $1,847,779.26; trainable, $99,618.38: 
Massachusetts (1954-55): Educable and trainable, $1,196,025.70. 


In general, it can be said that States are making their primary financial con- 
tribution in the form of aid for direct services to children in the local system. 


Enrollments in local school systems 


What information is available on enrollments in special classes for the 
mentally retarded in local school systems? Table 4 shows the number of 
mentally retarded children enrolled in special schools and classes in local public 
school systems in 1952-53 in relation to the estimated number of children 
needing such service. It is recognized that since these figures were collected 
much progress has been made, especially in Some States; in every State there 
is evidence of interest or some development. It is believed that in nearly all 
cases the enrollment figures are below actual current enrollments. They are 
presented, however, to show that there tends to be a wide discrepancy between 
the number of children in special classes and the number estimated (even on 
the most conservative basis) to be in need of special education. Review of 
this table leaves one with the impression that no State has, as yet, completely 
met the challenge. 
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TasLe 4.—Number of mentally retarded children in special schools and classes 
in public school systems compared with the estimated total number of mentally 
retarded children, by States 








| Number of Number of 
Number of mentally re- mentally re- 
children aged tarded children | tarded children 























State 5 to 17 | aged 5to17 | in special 
July 13, 1953! | (estimated as | schools and 
2.3 percent of | classes 
col.2) | (1952-53) 2 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) 

ie a ce lceee le ul I AE ll al hat 
Titel |. <- eee erenalie i achilles tote iacien tice netsleet 34, 538, 000 794, 374 3 113, 565 
I tis bit ath dinette senggk= endian eetbaant 814, 000 18, 722 | 273 
Sa PR ee aL. 222, 000 5, 106 469 
Se: cores he eens eee oe 490, 000 11, 270 | 11] 
eee i otek dbbicabils gncaied 2, 354, 000 54, 142 17, 348 
Colorado____._.....__- ae pile Ste ~3scwnibe 314, 000 7, 222 176 
ae 419, 000 | 9, 637 | 1, 243 
rr dn ae Oe eee | 73, 1, 679 | 307 
NNNLO1E) 20341. 135.4)..200L 20 ith. eae 661, 000 | 15, 203 | 1, 497 
IN Ss Dhins 68 cians jon bnnpagiunpataenliad shasemphcipaen 919, 000 21, 137 208 
Oh cee lt Ml we i eee 153, 000 . 519 250 
Tilimois___- Le tn Reig nae Senet nen eens eee 1, 797, 000 41, 331 | 6, 362 
PN 302 2a: lol “Se Ts esc) 7, 000 | 20, 861 | 1, 936 
Re iiioncace le eran sense nein ocne Rig lee Cnentidiai an tciaeeMak 583, 000 13, 409 2, 049 
I ath authentic nk ance 420, 000 9, 660 | 642 
Kentucky - y 3 J 3 748, 000 17, 204 522 
ae < 7 L 722, 000 | 16, 606 619 
ts Sines choc culdine bybbbyeneerteney-aictendriel= 201, 000 | 4, 623 | 125 
SEE cenicigencteatiiie checactdatnensadkunknevde | 541, 000 12, 443 3, 315 
MI Oo a de ie a as cea ad 938, 000 | 21, 574 6, 387 
CEivienankedbiewinssovelllienenhiapagetaieae 1, 502, 000 34, 546 6, 264 
a. Lard nimi cbinhsanwinhts meee eee 685, 000 15, 755 2, 491 
att OLS doo ioss be in te 598, 000 | 13, 754 137 
tei DUNS SES. 8, tl canst wah Kaeo dabei 830, 000 | 19, 090 3, 435 
ane ee ce STE. anes damaihonemaeeaeee 142, 000 3, 206 | 24 
} een iie hiicecas te Dekde nag ciak tn ceneetoubdbeacandeteicin 290, 000 6, 670 476 
aia nee ape a apareiigepe re oeaelian 39, 000 | $07 | none 
Meannae. ol ore a aes 114, 000 | 2, 622 | 181 
Cs an rae etwagecemnannebel 996, 000 | 22, 908 | 4, 158 
a. Sein mnnouben | 207, 000 | 4, 761 | 64 
hl 2, 892, 000 66, 516 | 18, 116 
ee seiteecns tama 1, 097, 000 25, 231 | 2, 216 
EE. rele fF Sich eee 156, 000 3, 588 | 110 
MR RMS eel ete hs bad se ilies habbo ot 1, 770,000 40, 710 7, 612 
NN Bk redondmag ashe 528, 000 | 12, 144 778 
i ieee g recto 346, 000 7, 958 393 
te a RS Es i eS 2, 209, 000 50, 807 14, 139 
Rhode Island______. Pi utth. 2 eh tides at cmles 158, 000 3, 634 600 
SYS er . anal 630, 000 14, 490 216 
South Dakota- ____- eon Sal 155, 000 | 3, 565 | 53 
Gt cabidddc sbi Jb 0. uk odaddsaeabiisiccsec tue 825, 000 18, 975 | 449 
_ Se are bin aiid | 1, 964, 000 | 45, 172 | 1, 677 
a 194, 000 4, 462 113 
I tn needs en cet ee cannon a3 88, 000 2, 024 15 
Virginia____- Hapisa- j E 821, 000 18, 883 77 
W. es, Aival dott andes waeh et bot gps ~dcatt spel 525, 000 12, 075 1, 646 
nn aie ae pcaciebinaamineean’ 525, 000 12, 075 163 
Me en Fash ick, 770, 000 | 17,710 2, 495 
nn aw EET 49, 000 | 1, 587 146 
sae 137, 000 | 3, 151 882 











1Statistics of State School Systems, 1953-54, Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, ch. 2, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

2 Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children, 1952-55, Biennial Survey) 
of Education in the United States, ch. 5. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. TU. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

* This is a statement of what the public schools are doing in relation to the total need. 
There should be added to this the number of children now in residential schools and institu- 
tions, public and private. Available statistics are very incomplete on this. According 
to the 1950 United States census figures, 27 percent of the institutional population, public 
and private, was in the age range, 5 to 17 years. Applying this percentage to the total 
institutional population reported by the Public Health Service for 1953, the estimated 
number of children, aged 5 to 17, would be 31,000. This should be added, in whole or in 
part, to give the total number of children receiving some specialized service. 
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State certification 


Further evidence that highly specialized personnel is needed in the colleges 
and universities to train teachers may be found in the minimum requirements 
set forth by many of the States for the certification of teachers of mentally 
retarded children. The Section on Exceptional Children and Youth of the Office 
of Education made an extensive study of the professional standards for special 
education teachers. The results are published in State Certification Require- 
ments for Teachers of Exceptional Children. In this study it was found that 
in 1953 the following 22 States had special certification requirements to teach 
mentally retarded children : 


California Minnesota 
Colorado Missouri 
Connecticut New Jersey 
Florida New York 
Illinois North Carolina 
Iowa Ohio 

Kansas Oklahoma 
Kentucky Pennsylvania 
Louisiana Texas 
Massachusetts Wisconsin 
Michigan District of Columbia 


Five others reported a special certificate valid for teaching any or all types of 
exceptional children, including the mentally retarded : 


Delaware Oregon 
Indiana Wyoming 
Mississippi 


Detailed information about the standards in each of these States may be found 
on pages 47 to 51 of this publication. 


State and local college and university programs 


Earlier in the report, colleges and universities available to participate in the 
program were identified. (See pp. 50-51.) Examination of this list will show 
that most are tax-supported State or municipal institutions. Thus it is seen 
that the States, together with their local units of government, are already making 
a large contribution through publicly supported colleges and universities. Even 
if this proposed Federal legislation were enacted, the major financial support 
for the preparation of professional personnel would still be coming from the State 
and local communities. 


Scholarships 


The Office of Education has very little systematic information about scholar- 
ships available in this field. But it appears that public funds, when they do 
exist, are for the training of teachers of the mentally retarded, rather than for 
personnel for leadership such as is intended in this program. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL 
RETARDATION 


The Office maintains a Section on Exceptional Children and Youth which has 
the responsibility of carrying out the functions of the Office as they apply to 
handicapped and gifted children. The term “exceptional” means those with 
unusual or additional educational needs as a result of marked physical limita- 
tions, mental retardation, mental giftedness, or serious emotional maladjust- 
ment. In general, the section is responsible within its resources for the collection 
and dissemination of information through studies, reports, conferences, con- 
sultation, and cooperation with other Government agencies. 

In carrying out its functions it draws upon and works cooperatively with 
other units of the Office, such as elementary and secondary education, statistical 
services, publications, laws and legislation, and higher education. The staff 
works mainly with State departments of education, colleges, and universities 
preparing teachers of exceptional children, national agencies and organizations 


concerned with handicapped or gifted childern, and with other Government 
agencies. 


* State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional Children. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. (Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. aay 
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The following are examples of studies and reports which are either deyoted 
entirely to the mentally retarded or which include the mentally retarded : 


Statistics of special education for exceptional children, chapter 5, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: The last issue of this recurring 
study was for the fiscal year 1952-53. Another is now being initiated. 

A study of college and university programs for the preparation of teachers 
of exceptional children. The fourth one of these to be conducted by the 
section was issued in 1954. This was an unusually broad exploration and is 
being followed by a number of publications in each area of the handicapped, 
including one entitled “Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally Retarded,” 
a bulletin now in press. 

Other special studies in the mentally retarded are reported in Curriculum 
Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded issued in 1950 and in the Forward 
Look, a 1952 bulletin on programs for severely retarded children. 


The 1958 project pians of the section include another study on public-school 
program for severely retarded children and one on curriculum experiences for 
adolescent mentally retarded children and youth. 

The section has also published studies on State certification and State legis- 
lation for exceptional children, both of which include the mentally retarded. 

Other activities of the section include conferences on various aspects of special 
education or on specific problems such as the trainable mentally retarded child. 
For example, consultants from State departments of education were recently 
called to the Office to give consultation on future needs in special education with 
special emphasis on the mentally retarded. 

Consultative service on the education of the mentally retarded in recent months 
has been on such problems as the most desirable types of State legislation,’ school 
placement, plans for the rural child, and the qualifications needed by the teachers 
of these children. 

In recent months the staff of the section has also given a major part of its 
attention to the Office of Education cooperative research program (Public Law 
531, 83d Cong.) in the field of mental retardation. 


THE DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 


A number of questions have been posed coneerning the activities of the various 
constituent members of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Answers to these can best be found in the statement A Balanced Approach To 
ward Meeting the Needs of the Mentally Retarded. Since this was issued, con- 
siderabe progress has been made by the Office of Education in contracting for 
research on educational problems in mental retardation, under Public Law 531 
83d Congress. 





A REporRT ON STATE ScHoort LAws SPECIAL EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
[Reprint from School Life, November 1956] 


This report was prepared by the Laws and Legislation Branch of the Office 
of Education. It brings up to date and expands the information presented by 
Elsie Martens in 1949 (State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children ) 
and by Arthur S. Hill in 1953 (in an article that covers changes through 1952: 
Extending Special Education Through State Legislation, School Life, June 
1953). 

The table on the next page has been compiled from provisions set forth in the 
State statutes of 1955. It has been checked for accuracy and local interpreta- 
tion by the State departments of education (all but 11 have responded) ; to some 
extent, therefore, provisions not explicity set forth in the statutes but derived 
through interpretation by the States, are included. 

(No attempt is made here to describe or evaluate the actual programs conducted 
by the States under these provisions, or to take into account restrictions im- 
posed by appropriations for those programs.) 

Since 1952 the States have intensified their efforts to provide special educa- 
tion for exceptional children in the public schools: 

Two States—Montana and Nevada—have passed comprehensive legislation 
that provides financial assistance to local programs for both physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 
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1 Permissive legislation states that local districts 
provide services for exceptional 
mandatory legislation requires establishment of serv- 
ices under certain conditions. 
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* Not teachers of trainable mentally handicapped. 


10 Specifies only correspondence courses. 


11 Only for trainable mentally handicopped. 
32 Only in the area of speech correction. 


® Not required if teacher has special training. 


* Mandatory for crippled children only. 


establishing special education programs. 
* Reflects 1956 legislation. 


* Program for homebound children only. 
* Statute provides only for State aid to districts 


* Low includes gifted children. 


State department of education. 
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Ten States that already had provided for financial assistance to programs 
for the physically handicapped—Arkansas, Maine, New Mexico, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia—have ex- 
tended legislation to include mentally retarded children. In six of these the 
provisions for the physically handicapped have been rewritten. 

Ten—Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia—have extended their legislation 
to include severely mentally retarded but trainable children. 

These changes, together with others in recent years, are presented overleaf 
in a table that gives a summary of statutes in each of the 48 States as of the end 
of 1955. 

Every State now in some way provides special classes for the physically handi- 
capped; and in all but one the legislation covers a wide variety of handicaps. 
Of the 46 that make some type of provision for the mentally handicapped, 19 
authorized classes for the severely handicapped. 

Most striking progress, however, is seen in the number of States—now 44— 
that have authorized not only a comprehensive program of classes for both 
physically and mentally handicapped children but also financial assistance in 
carrying these programs forward. True, much remains to be done in the way 
of perfecting these statutes, but the progress thus far should be heartening to all 
who are interested in improving the opportunities for exceptional children. 


DEFINITIONS 


Not included in the table are the definitions of exceptional children used in the 
Statutes, 

Most definitions—nearly all States have them—begin with a broad state- 
ment that includes all children who, because of a handicap, cannot be effectively 
educated in regular classrooms. There generally follows separate definitions of 
physical and mental handicaps. Every State but one defines physical handicap 
broadly enough to include all physically handicapped children who require special 
instruction. 

In defining the mentally handicapped, distinction is usually made between the 
“educable” and the “trainable.” In many definitions the line between the two 
is drawn on the basis of mental age determined by standard tests, although in 
recent legislation there is a tendency to determine educability on the basis of the 
child’s response to learning situations and to his social environment. 


AGE LIMITS 


Also omitted from the table are the age limitations the law provide. 

Most States, recognizing the need for early identification and admission of 
handicapped children, specify an early age or leave the minimum open; a few 
States extend the maximum beyond the legal school age (generally 21 years) ; 
some specify no limits at all. 

In summary, States set maximums and minimums as follows: 


Physically handicapped : Number 

Minimum: of States 
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ntally handicapped : 

Minimum: 
eet fa OSs clk ed is es e-- ea pi-w aoa 6 
®nal. | ee 4 ee ees «- ee ee ee 1 
S wn ie es es os el ee ed Se Le ee ete eee i 
6: years or “school age”_.......--.....-~- tiealill. Beaton ney TO 
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Maxium: 


a i stein Et ea Batis 8 
ig ee i eeiee oe Pecan Bre Rae serctas aay 
Extensions beyond 21 years permitted: 1 for 3 years, 1 to age 35__- 2 
Se mae eee . Ss 


ne State authorizes “any person” who is physically or mentally handicapped 
ittend special-education classes. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


All but two States provide for financial assistance in carrying out the 
grams. 


In view of the necessity for small classes, special teachers, special equipment, 
and special transportation, it is not surprising that many arrangements for State 
aid involve the State’s assuming “excess costs’—costs per child, or per class, in 


ex 
me 
pre 


“ess of what is spent for regular pupils. Other arrangements involve allot- 
nts per pupil or per class, or for additional teachers. A number of States 
»vide for unspecified allotments, administratively determined. Two States pay 


the total costs of special classes. Many States give additional funds for special 
transportation, for tuition to classes held in another district, and/or for board- 
ing children away from their home districts. 


r 


LESS MANDATORY LEGISLATION 


rhere is apparently a trend away from mandatory legislation, that is, away 


from legislation requiring a school district to establish special classes under cer- 


tai 


n conditions (such as application for such classes by parents of a certain 


number of exceptional children of a particular type). Since 1949 most of the 
legislation has been permissive, leaving the decision to the local school district. 


( 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


)f the other major features of State programs, most are explicit in the statutes, 


but some are administrative practices that, though not explicitly set forth, are 
permitted by the statutes. 

Althongh content of the laws varies widely from State to State, certain 
patterns emerge: 


41 States provide for hospital and/or home instruction. 

36 States provide for transportation to special schools outside the district ; 
many give special aid for such transportation. 

Most States have special requirements for teachers of handicapped 
children. 

Many States are authorizing training programs and scholarships for 
teachers of exceptional children. 

Nearly every State provides that its State department of education or 
a special board or agency at the State level shall supervise and approve 
special-education programs. 
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Growth of State legislation to provide educational services to exceptional 
children 


Number of States in— 
Provisions in legislative acts BOL Wiad Dash hae Mites) 
June 1949 June 1952 December 








1955 

Some type of special education has been authorized, with or without | 

financial assistance 42 | 46 48 
Reimbursement from State funds has been authorized for or one more 

types of program ..__-- 34 | 44 | 46 
Comprehensive legislation has been passed that refers to both physi- | | 

cally and mentally handicapped children and provides State aid | 

for puree for both . 22 31 44 
Reimbursement has been provided to local districts for programs 

serving mentally retareded children. | 21 32 43 
Special education and State assistance have been extended to pro- | 

grams for severely mentally retarded children- | 5 9 | 19 
Special education and State assistance have been extended to pro- | 

grams for maladjusted and delinquent children __ | 4 | 8 | 14 


| 








Legisiative provisions for State assistance to local special-education program 





Number of States using formula 


1952 1955 
Type of formula a3 i ARS i 
Physi- | Men- Physi- | Men- 
cally tally cally tally 
handi- handi- handi- handi- 


| capped capped capped | capped 


Exeess-cost formulas:! | 


‘i otal excess cost 4 4 3 3 
Stipulated percent of excess cost 1 1 1 2 
Excess cost limited to stated amount per pupil. ‘ 19 12 14 Il 
Prescribed allotments: 
Per pupil 2 1 5 | 
Per class unit according to a formula. __ 5 9 9 ll 
For additional teachers 2 i 3 3 
Combination of all 3 1 
Cost of maintaining special classes provided: 
Total costs 2 1 2 2 
=tipulated percent of total cost 2 2 
Administrative allotments, no specified formula 6 L 7 7 
Total number of States __. és 43 32 245 143 


t 


—- Upper limits set on excess costs per pupil have ranged as follows: Physically handicapped, $100-$400 in 
in 1952 and $200-$500 in 1955; mentally handicapped, $100-$300 in both 1952 and 1955. Average limit for 
physic: ally handicapped was $290 in 1952 and $322 in 1955; for mentally handicapped, $160 in 1952 and $200 
in 1955. 


2 In addition to these, there is 1 State that provides the classes. 


A BALANCED APROACH TOWARD MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED, 
(A STATEMENT OF PROGRAM DIRECTIONS IN MENTAL RETARDATION OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE) 


BACKGROUND 


In 1955, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare established an 
internal committee and undertook an analysis of the major problems in the 
field of mental retardation with the view to providing additional national focus, 
expansion, and improvement of the services, programs and activities of its 
operating agencies in this field with States, local communities and voluntary 
organizations. 

The basic elements of the Department’s program in mental retardation include 
extended activities in (1) research and factfinding; (2) diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic measures; (3) training of personnel; (4) education of children and youth; 
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(5) social services; (6) vocational training and rehabilitation ; (7) public infor- 
mation; and (8) strengthening coordination of activities and planning and 
exchange of information with other departments and agencies, parents’ groups 
and other voluntary organizations and professional associations having interests 
in this field. 

In carrying forward the above services and programs, the Department is encour- 
aging State agencies to make medical, social, educational, and rehabilitation 
services more generally available to mentally retarded children and adults in 
their own communities. A general principle observed is that, wherever pos- 
sible, existing services should be expanded and developed to meet the needs of 
the handicapped. 

Through the regular programs of its operating agencies, the Department assists 
State agencies through grants-in-aid funds, making of studies and reports, tech- 
nical consultation and informational services. These efforts are directed at the 
establishment of community programs for the mentally retarded which coordinate 
the pediatric, psychiatric, social, psychological, educational, and rehabilitative 
services needed. 

The Department is working actively in a number of ways toward the con- 
tinued development of additional methods of strengthening its programs and 
services in cooperation with the States and local communities, voluntary organ- 
izations and official bodies in joint planning and execution of programs and 
services. 

By the joint grant of the National Institute of Mental Health and the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness which has been made to the 
National Association for Retarded Children, and the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health grant to the American Association for Mental Deficiency, further 
guidelines will be developed for research, training and program planning. To- 
gether with other research and demonstration projects, sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau ,these results will have value to the Department and other agen- 
cies and organizations actively working in this field. 

The Department maintains that its proper role in the field of mental retarda- 
tion is to stimulate and support programs and services related to all exceptional 
individuals, emphasizing the broader aspects and integration of the mental and 
physical health, education, and welfare and vocational rehabilitation of the 
general population. 


DEPARTMENTAL ALLOCATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 RELATED TO THE WORK IN THE 
FIELD OF MENTAL RETARDATION 


For fiscal year 1957, operating agencies made provisions within their appropri- 
ations for the following: 


Public Health Service 


National Institute of Mental Health, and National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness ($2,437,000).—For expanded efforts in the areas of re- 
search on the etiology, diagnosis, treatment and prevention of relevant neuro- 
logical diseases and psychological disorders, and in the area or training of 
medical and supporting personnel necessary for this expanded research program. 
Regional offices’ staff consultation to States will continue to expand. 


Social Security Administration 


Children’s Bureau ($1,000,000). —For grants for special clinics, services in the 
home, etc. (plus such additional sums of the total appropriation of $16 million 
MCH funds which the States may wish to spend). 

Bureau of Public Assistance ($9,000 approrimate) (services of consultants 
and clerical assistance).—For intensification of emphasis on consultation to 
States on program plans for essential social services and staff training; partici- 
pation in community organization plans and demonstration projects; and re- 
search. 


Office of Education 
For the establishment of a broad program of extramural research in coopera- 


tion with colleges or universities and State educational agencies on the prob- 
lems involved in the education of mentally retarded children. In this program 


1BPA is not forwarding a dollar amount on staffing and is not identifying a staff 
position exclusively for mental retardation. The estimate of expenditures, however, is as 
stated above. 
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proposals for specific research projects are received from the State departments 
or institutions of higher education and are evaluated by a committee of spe- 
cialists. Those projects considered worthy on the basis of scientific merit are 
supported by the Office on a cooperate basis. The research findings will be dis- 
seminated to the schools to aid them in providing the best possible programs of 
training and education for mentally retarded children. Total amount to be used 
specifically for research on the education of the retarded ($675,000). 

One staff specialist has been added to the Division of State and Local School 
Systems to assist States in developing educational programs for mentally re- 
tarded children and youth, to work with parents’ groups and national organiza- 
tions, and to otherwise aid in the Office program on mental deficiency. (Office 


of Education is not forwarding a dollar amount for staffing in the Division of 
State and Local School Systems.) 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAM PLANS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 FOR CARRYING FOR- 
WARD ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL RETARDATION 


Building upon the funds and personnel currently available and in projection of 
additional programs and services in the field of the mentally retarded contingent 
upon the receipt of sufficient appropriations, the Department proposes through 
the programs of its operating agencies the following activities for fiscal year 
1958 : 


Office of Education 


1. The amount of approximately $1,029,000 has been requested to permit the 
Office to continue and to expand the research being done in the colleges and uni- 
versities and in the State departments on the education and training of the 
mentally retarded. Among the most important areas to continue exploring 
during 1958 are (1) the nature of learning among mentally retarded children, 
particularly in relation to etiology, to growth and development, and to environ- 
mental influences, (2) differential diagnosis and identification in relation to 
school programs, (3) selection and placement of children in relation to special 
programs, (4) curriculums and instructional methods for the retarded, and (5) 
means of evaluating the progress of retarded children in school. 

2. Resubmission of legislation proposed in 1956 for grants to institutions 
of higher learning to assist them in providing training of teachers in fields of 
education relating to the education of mentally retarded children.? It is pro- 
posed that the fiscal year appropriation request be $500,000. 


8. Provision for additional specialists and a research assistant in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children to participate in :° 


(a) Preparation of recurring descriptive statistics on day and residential 
schools for exceptional children, including the mentally retarded and those 
with multiple handicaps. 

(b) Studies on educational programs for mentally retarded children and 
youth; (1) publish report on school programs for trainable mentally re- 
tarded children; and (2) continue the review and coordination of research 
under Public Law 531. 

(c) A study of State department of education programs for exceptional 
children and their services to local school systems, which is to be conducted 
with the cooperation of the National Association of State Directors of Spe- 
cial Education. 


(d) Information, consultative services and report on exceptional children 
and youth. 


Social Security Administration 


Children’s Bureau.—1. Through the addition of staff specialists, provided for 


in 1957, assist the States to develop health and welfare services for the mentally 
retarded children : * 


(a) Working with other Federal and national agencies, professional 
organizations, and parent groups that are concerned with mentally retarded 


2The Department in 1955 proposed legislation which with funds in the amount of 
$500,000 would authorize the Commissioner of Education to make teaching and training 
grants to institutions and individuals for increasing the supply of teachers of the mentally 
retarded. This bill passed the Senate in the 2d sess. of the 84th Cong. 

% The Office of Education is not forwarding a dollar amount for staffing. 


*Twelve positions (8 professional and 4 clerical) approved for 1957 for a total of 
$80,556. 
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children for the purposes of: Pooling information about needs and re- 
sources; program planning and coordination; preparing publications; and 
formulating recommendations for services. 

(6) Encouraging State agencies to make medical and social services more 
generally available to mentally retarded children in their own communities. 

(c) Assisting State agencies through grant-in-aid funds and technical 
consultation to establish community projects that will demonstrate how a 
good program for mentally retarded children can be carried out through 
the coordination of necessary pediatric, social, psychological, and vocational 
rehabilitation services. 


2. Proposal of continuation into 1958 of the language adopted by the Congress 
for the 1957 appropriation for grants to States with respect to the amount of the 
appropriation to be used for mental retardation. 

Bureau of Public Assistance.—1. Through continued emphasis in program plan- 
ning, the Bureau of Public Assistance proposes to: 


(a) Assist States through standard materials and technical consultation 
to develop special services designed to help families handle constructively 
the needs of the mentally retarded member so that his fullest potential may 
be realized to minimize the effects on family life and relationships. 

(b) Assist the States in developing effective methods of cooperation and 
use of other community resources serving the mentally retarded person. 
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Public Health Service 


National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness.—1. Continued sup- 
port with the National Institute of Mental Health of a national and international 
survey of current research potential in the field of mental retardation. 
2. Collaborative projects at the annual level of $1 million with research institu- 
tions, hospitals, et al., on clinico-pathologic correlations in brain-damaged 
children. (One project is underway, two field studies are under contract and 
several research institutions and hospitals are in the active planning stage 
i preparatory to submitting applications for research grants.) 
j 3. Initiation of a cooperative long-term study of neonatal asphyxia in newborn 
monkeys at the Institute’s field station in Puerto Rico, in order to provide im- 
portant information concerning the physiology and mechanics of factors which 
i often result in paralysis and mental retardation. 
4. Continuation of basic research, increased by $200,000 over current level of 


| $1 million annually, in the anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the brain 
and central nervous system, and in studies of the sensory organs, especially 
i vision and hearing. (This research is directly relevant to cerebral palsy and 
i mental retardation. ) 

i 5. Increase in training grants programs (in view of the extreme shortage of 


| qualified neurologists), to produce more neurologists and to increase the gradu- 
ate instruction in neurology for obstetricians, pediatricians, and internists. 

Note: The estimated allocation of funds to the NINDB for research and train- 
ing relevant to cerebral palsy and mental retardation is approximately $2,300,000. 

National Institute of Mental Health.—1. Continuation of support through 
grants for special projects to the American Asociation on Mental Deficiency and 
the National Association For Retarded Children to stimulate increased research 
projects, with an anticipated increase in expenditures in numerous areas as a 
result of the activities of these groups. 

2. Initiation of two major programs: One in the field of chemotherapy, and 
the other with institutions for the mentally retarded as well as those for the 
mentally ill in conjunction with proposed projects in the improvement of the care, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of hospitalized patients. 

3. Support of research and programs in child development and basic research 
on sociological, psychological, and biological problems of behavior and brain 
function. 

4. Support of activities designed to improve personnel and increase the supply 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, and other, professionals in this field. 

5. Regional Office Mental Health personnel will continue to expand their con- 
sultation to States on the various aspects of mental retardation. Problems of 
State and local programs, institutions, and special-training meetings are part 
of their regular consultation services. Work with voluntary and professional or- 
ganizations will continue. Bo of 

Note: The National Institute of Mental Health proposes to continue to request 
$250,000 in categorical money for mental retardation. It is expectd, however, 
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that expenditures having a bearing on mental retardation will be at the level 
of approximately $1,280,000. This is an increase of roughly $80,000 above the 
1957 appropriation. The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
will continue their work on “galactosemia,”’ on which they made a major advance 
within the last year. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

1. Expansion of activities initiated in 1956 and 1957.—(a) Basic Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program: Continued expansion of the public program 
with a view toward increasing the number of mentally retarded rehabilitated 
annually from a level of about 500 in 1955 to about 1,200 in 1958. 

(b) Extension and improvement projects: Projects initiated in 1956 that will 
continue and expand during fiscal year 1958: 


Maine: Full-time counselor for mentally retarded. 

Florida: Special counselor to work with mentally retarded who will 
graduate from all special classes in Duval County (Jacksonville). 

Vermont: Use of Half-Way House to provide supervised care for men- 
tally retarded undergoing vocational training and placement. 

Wisconsin: Development of specialized facility for determining vocational 
potential of young mentally retarded adults. 

New Jersey: Establishment of occupational training center for mentally 
retarded cerebral palisied persons. 


(c) Special research and demonstration projects : 


Association for Help of Retarded Children: Continued support of a pro- 
gram to demonstrate that special workshop training can vocationally 
rehabilitate young adults whose employment had previously been deter- 
mined impossible. 

MacDonald Training Center Foundation: Continuation of a demonstra- 
tion program for the vocational rehabilitation of mentally retarded persons 
with muscular, sensory, and orthopedic disabilities. 


(d@) Expansion grant program: Authority to make grants for projects devel- 
oped by community nonprofit organizations in cooperation with State rehabili- 
tation agencies was extended by the Congress for another year. Emphasis is 
being given, in the administration of the $1 million appropriated for this pur- 
pose, to the establishment of community programs, and other facilities for the 
mentally retarded. 

2. New activities during fiscal year 1958.—(a) Establish a number of demon- 
stration occupational centers for the mentally retarded. 

(b) Establish a regional occupational center: For a group of three or more 
sparsely populated States contiguous to one another—possible in Midwest, Moun- 
tain States or Southwest. 

(c) Prepare and distribute to every special class teacher in United States 
informational booklet on opportunities for mentally retarded under Public Law 
565 (838d Cong.) : To encourage each special class teacher to refer every mentally 
retarded person leaving school to State rehabilitation agencies. 

(d@) Prepare pamphlet, Opportunities for the Vocational Adjustment of the 
Mentally Retarded under the Vocational Rehabilitation amendments: A special 
question and answer pamphlet for use by State and local chapters of National 
Association for Retarded Children and other community groups. 

(e) Special conference for State administrators on vocational rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded: A portion of the States’ vocational rehabilitation coun- 
cil* annual meeting will be devoted to expanding services to this group. 

(f) Other estimates: 


(1) It is anticipated that at least 10 States will initiate extension and 
improvement projects for the mentally retarded during fiscal year 1958. 

(2) It is estimated that two new special projects dealing with mental 
retardation (research and demonstration) will be approved by the National 
Advisory Council during fiscal year 1958. 

(3) Some training grant funds will be reserved to advance skills of pro- 
fessional personnel for rehabilitation of the mentally retarded through work- 


2 Organization of 88 State directors that served in an advisory capacity to the Offi f 
Vocational Rehabilitation. ae er ee a 
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shops, seminars, or development of training programs in selected institutions 
with emphasis on interdisciplinary services. 


Other departmental activities 


In addition to the foregoing proposals, the Department will maintain its Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation for the purpose of (1) exchange of information, 
(2) coordination of program planning, and (3) the making of recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary through operating agency heads. 

It is proposed that conferences with representatives of voluntary groups will 
be conducted and informational data prepared and distributed. 

Other activities will include the collection of information as to developments 
in the field and the analyses of the findings of research. Through these and 
other means, the Department will continue to provide leadership, national focus, 
and understanding of the problems and progress in this field. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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